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ABSTRACT 

This report deals with school district collaboration 
and organization that can take place now and which could influence in 
a positive and constructive way school district change in 
Massachusetts, The Governor's Commission established associations 
with selected study sites across the State in 1973-74, and these 
study sites assisted them in developing final recommendations on the 
basis of actual experience with school districts and citizens. Major 
recommendations of the Commission include decentralization of school 
control in Boston, the establishment of collaboratives and 
cooperatives between smaller cities and their surrounding 
communities, and the restructuring of the Department of Education to 
be more visibly concerned with minority problems and citizen 
participation, other topics considered include a collaborative 
approach to vocational education and finance reform and equality of 
educational opportunity. (Author/DN) 
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The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education is an independent state agency created 
by special legislation (General Laws. Chapter 15. Section IH) tor the purpose of recommend- 
ing policies designed to improve the performance of all public education systems in the Com- 
monwealth. As such the Advisory Council provides support for studies which will recommend 
policies protnoting and facilitating the coordmation. effectiveness, and efficiency of these 
L^ducational systems. 

It is the policy of the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education that its studies should 
be disseminated and utilized in a manner which will best serve the public interest. Accord- 
ingly, penrission is granted to reproduce in whole or part the text of this report. 




FOREWORD 

Equality of opportunity for all students, excellence oi burvice, and elTiciency ol servuic 
are three critical goals tor the public schools of Massacliusetts. Recommendations for reor- 
^^anizalion of local and state educational structures or processes are meaningful to the extent 
that they have potential for contributing to the successful pursuit of these goals. Members 
uf the Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration kept this fact in mind 
while developing their final report. 

information, suggestions, and reactions from hundreds of educators, students, parents, 
and other citizens have been used to define a set ol" recommendations whose implementation 
would have a broad and constructive impact on the availability, quality, and cost of educa- 
tional service across the Commonwealth. The impact would not be limited to one phase of 
public school operations or to one category of students. This is critical because narrowed 
focus on specific needs and issues can all too easily divert attention from efforts directed to 
general improvement in educational service. 

This report is the result of many long hour-s of study and deoate for which I express the 
Council'^ deep appreciation to Commission members, study site agents, and other partici 
pants For the sake of the goals whose realization it is designed to promote, we now com- 
mend the report to each and every citi/en and leader in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. The report will have value to tho degree that each of us makes a commitment to ar , 
ranging or encouraging positive actions on its recommendations. That commitment is worthy 
of our current and very serious attention. 

Ronald J. Fit/gerald 
Director of Research 
for the 

Massachusetts Advi.sory Council 
on i-".ducation 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is a iiuw lo luuk with huinihiy ai what our suhuuls are cloiiig and lo ask uursoivys 
whtHher It is good onougli. l'hi>ro is reason to quostjon the rolovanco of our educational vSys- 
toni to needs of many students. There is a need to respond to quoslii)ns from citizens who 
are asking whether they are getting full vaUiu for the money that is being spent in our 
schools. Education is the largest business in the Commonwealth. Like other businesses it 
should be subjected to frank evaluation and siiould be required to strive constantly for im- 
provement in availabiUty, effectiveness, and efficiency of its service. The Commission report 
is designed to promote this improvement. 

The Commission has not tried to prescribe an exact format for improvements in educa- 
tional service or even to make a comprehensive forecast of the direction these improve^ments 
will take. Rather it has tried to design structures that can be adapted to many situations by 
combining flexibility with the inherent strength that comes with broad participation in deci- 
sion making. Its recommendations are relatively easy to execute and politically feasible. All 
of them are steps which can lead to further development. They do not involve substantial 
costs to the taxpayer. Indeed, if all of the recommendations are accepted, the financial effi- 
ciency of our statewide educational network will be greatly improved. Many economies can 
result from well planned collaboration efforts. However, the Commission has rejected the 
temptation to reach for the ultimate in efficiency that extreme centralization of power and 
organization appears to offer. The Commission recognizes that extreme centralization would 
inhibit creativity in the development of improved educational service and that there is no 
popular support for such an approach. 

The Commission has not proposed specific changes in the method of financing our 
schools. To do so would have duplicated the work of several other groups who are preparing 
finance reform proposals. Rather we have emphasized two points. First, that the present sys- 
tem of financing is unfair in terms of distribution of costs and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Second, that attempts to remedy this unfairness should be made as part of a compre- 
hensive approach to governmental financing and taxation reform. Piecemeal attempts to 
improve financing of education without relating it to the fai.*'ness of the general tax struc- 
ture run the risk of appearing self-serving and insensitive to the broader problem. Equality 
of opportunity supported by a tax structure that is seen to be unfair rests on very shaky 
ground. 

The Commission is not satisfied with its treatment of the urban education problem and 
the status of minority students. Substantial inequities and difficulties exist, and the way 
they have hitherto been approached or avoided has made their correction even more elusive. 
There is deep disillusionment in some cities about public schools. As a result of this disillu- 
sionment the Commission has encountered a lack of agreement within the urban population, 
doubts about the racial imbalance? law. a perceptible trend among some minority citizens 
toward the "separate but equal" concept and a natural reluctance to participate in ''another 
study that will get us nowhere." Clearly expenditure of money alone does not produce better 
education, belter schools or better understanding. When students, parents and teachers 
feel good about their schools, good things happen. This feeling does not occur when the 
people cf)nsider themselves powerless to influence what happens in their schools. 

It is the Commission's hope that its recommendations for tb'j decentralization of control 
in lioston. for the establishment of coilaboratives anc! coopei*ati ves between our smaller cities 
and then' surrounding communities, and for the restructurmg of the Department of Educa- 
tion to be more visibly concerned with minoiity [)i*()bhu7is and cifi/.ein participation will 
help to cr(»ate a climate in which more progress cun take plac <». Tin* Conmiission does not 
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boliovo thai a dotailud ihooretical KtuUy of iho govi^nianco and urguni/^aliun uf uur urban 
school Hyntunis is of prucUcal vuluu until such a uUniato o^'ists. 

hi Hunimury. this tvpoit duus ru)i ofTur a tidy plan, a tablu of orMani^^aUon or a map, It 
olVurs no oasy and final solutions to any pi'obkuns. It dous, hyvvuvcr^ dual with school dis-^ 
irict collaboration and ors'anization that can take placo now — practically, politically and 
tiruincially — and can inlluence in a positive and constructivu way tho cliangus iliat must 
take place. 



H. Felix de C. Pereira 
Chairman 

The Governor's Commission on 
School District Organification and 
Collaboration 
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I. THE COMMISSION AND ITS MRSPECTIVES 



"l BhiiU Uikta cui iiUtiresi in . . a syHteiii of geuural instriiction which shull 
vaach ovury tluscfiption of our citizuns ivom liuj rlchust to the poorest . . . our 
closcondantB will be* UB vvist? as vvo are, unci will know how to anunul* ami 
umund it until it shall suit thoir circumstances. . .** 

—I'hunuis JeiTerson 

Since 1966. the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Eciucation has sponsored numerous 
iitudios concerned with the quality and management processes of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. Several of these studies have documented the need fur .major attention to 
school district organisation and collaboration as a precursor to improved service to students. 
For example, one study group with representatives from commerce, industry, business, and 
the professions concluded that: 

"Without increased cooperation between school districts, Commonwealth taxpayers 
must be resigned to continued duplication of costs, competition for tax dollars and 
personnel, as well as an unbalanced educational system frequently favoring the bet- 
ter financed communities/' ' 

On the basis of an initial study of the complex question of school c*istrict organization by 
researchers at Boston College and at the request of the Advisory Council on Education, the 
Governor appointed a study commission to work fro?ii June of 1972 to June of 1974. This 
summary booklet highlights the recommendations defined by this Commission on School 
District Organization and Collaboration. 

The Commission has concerned itself with the need to determine HOW MASSACHU- 
SKTTS COULD PROVIDE MORE EFFECTIVE AND EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
AND MORE EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH BOTH COLLABORATION 
AND IMPROVED ORGANIZATION. In short, the goal of Commission recommendations is to 
promote excellence, equality of access, and cost efficiency in educational servica in the Com- 
monwealth. The Commission recommends new structures only to the extent that members 
believe thai such structures will contribute to realization of this goal of excellence with equal 
access and efficiency. 

During 1972 7:5. C(;mmission study agents. Robert H. Schaffer & Associates: 

A. Reviewed data from the Boston College study, from other studies funded by the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Council on Education, and from studies completed in other states, and 

B. Met with a sampling of educators, govern mirnt officials, and "grass roots" representa- 
tives to seek and a.ssess reactions to possibilities for im{)rovement in public education. 

On the ba-.is of the Schaffer analyses. Comnii.ssion nipmbers concluded that improve- 
ment and equalization of educational opportunity in Massachusetts can be acconiplished 
thi'ough action in six areas: 

A. BUILDING GREATER SKILL AND CAPACITY TO MANACIK IMPROVEMENT IN 
EDUCATION. 

B. ACCELERATING THE DEVELOPMENT OF TFH'. RECilON'AL SERVICE CENTERS 
DEVELOPED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

C OIKiANlZlNCi A SiATEWlDE PROGRAM FOR IMPROVEMENF IN URBAN SCHOOLS. 

D ESTABLISHING A VARIETY OF I^OSSIBll.lTlES FOR BROADENING THE RANGE OF 
SEfU'ICFS A\'A1I.ABI.E IN SMALLER DISTRICTS. lK)SSIBlLrHFS THA'f INCT.UDF CO 
()IM-;BAT1\-E FFFOlilS AMONG DISTRICTS AM) NOT SIMIM.Y CONSOLIDATION IN 
TO LAlUiER DISTRICTS. 



"E.- PmWIPlNC AJ^Bii^TANCl^; fO LAY Cirmi^lKS INTrinEBJTiD \K PAHTlCiPATlNv; tN 
Tin/. UKCISIONMAKING miUCKSbliS OF EPUCAMON. 

K IUU)NK)1INC; (X.)lJ.AlK)llATION ON Till!: nELlVI'HV iW l;;!.)U( \A FIONA 1. SKKVICK. 
AMONc; MANY OliCJANlZAriUNS ANU AULlNClEhi, NOT JUST AMONG SMALLEU 

SCHOOL uisiiiicTS, 

*l*o avoid the dangers of building a thonrotical sot of roconnnundutions in oucJi actiun 
area, the Commission ostablishud assuciutiuns witli sulecled study sitos across tho statu dur- 
uiM IftTli 74. Those study sites assisted the Commission in developing final recommendations 
on the basis of actual experience with s<;hool districts and citizens. While the recommenda- 
tions are arranged under different headings tlum the areas listed above, we believe that tliey 
address each of the six areas in which action is needed. 

Before proceeding thi'ough a biief review of the I'inal recommendations, the following 
list of perspectives is presented as the framework for the Commission's decision-making 
process; 

A. EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 

In 1971, the State Board of Education published a list of ten common goals or results for 
students to be pursued by public schools in the Commonwealth. These goals were defined 
through a process of participation by a large number of citizens and educators. They 
represent the first step in a total plan for a results approach to education, a plan that 
includes management and assessment goals and pathways intended to promote realiza- 
tion of achievement by students. Because the goals and management plan stress service 
to students and give direction to that service, they represent one of the most important 
and practical actions ever taken by the State Board of Education. The Commission there- 
fore accepts these goals and plans as a basis for defining excellence of service in the 
public schools of Massachusetts. 

B. STRUCTURING FOR IMPROVEMENT — 

It has already been stated that the Commission recommends changes in the structure 
of educational organization only where such changes seem likely to stimulate or assist 
the pursuit of excellence, equal access and efficiency This is the reason that we make 
fewer structural recommendations than some persons might expect. It is also the basis 
for our first recommendation calling for the 'Establishment of an evaluation process, a 
process that can help local districts and state leaders design future changes in organiza- 
tional structures and relationships on the basis of direct evidence of need, 

C ASSIGNING RESPONSIBILITY — 

The Commission recognizes that goals are much more apt to be accomplished when spe- 
cific human beings are assigned the re: ^onsibility for accomplishment. Therelbre, per 
haps more than is common in most studies, the recommendations from this studv are 
labeled as applying to specific individuals and groups. 

D. LOCAL SCHOOLS AS THE FOCUS FOR OPERATION — 

Ultimately the quality of service to students is determined in local schools and programs. 
State actions ran be justified only to the extent that they are designed and evaluated to 
affect the quality of local service programs. 

E INVOLVEMENT GENERATING COMMITMENT — 

There is a clear message in research on or^^'anizational cliange. It is . . that pfH)plo will 
more readily accept innovations that they can undfTstand and perceive^ as relevant^ and 
secondly that ;hey have had a hand in planning " Recommendatioi^s cf the Commission 
are designed to encourage C(Mi.struct ive involvement of citizens in educational decision- 
making. 

H 



r. MONI'IY AND ni'/l ri'H MANAGRMENT — 

Tho massive mfiu^lon ol' mavo mowy waulU, by if.s»?li'. oWev m guaianttu^ or |)mg»'*\^ft in 
hotter fuiniluuint of Immuu inmh Uwmgh cwvvmi huIxqoI knfumlmi'Hmii. As l.?avul 

iTU^nt unloss tho syslciu is i'Otu»*inod \o includo iho proven basis oi' oiTc^tM ivo maiuigU' 
Keeping the above points in niinii, let u« consider Hotnu basic recunnnendations. 



!•■ I.i(i..\un, S!>MiX't Stoiti.ii (Nfw \oik. Nfw V..ik AMAiiOM, ,i Jiv;siiiii .ii liit- Attutu.ui M.Ki.ijjtiiiiiis A\- 

VKI.llll'll, IlK , i^i".^), (> ■» 



II. iQUAL ACCESS TO EXCELLENT SERVICE 

t\hwi\\\u\vd\ isQv\\Lvys \\ hill' any \hi ur?uR}» ba nt >stM'viius r^huuld V^v ctnuifantiy uvolving* 
ComnUnsuHi analy^UH ur tlu» rtc^aif^ aiui "pathwayn" puDliFilUHi by the^.^^Mte Hoard of laiuuit ion 
arid of ruK:va*Jitu.UKs tV^ many tit 1/.(mi^Uuu; tfd lu iho dc^rinitiun of itu? tulluwinM UjU as an 
upprntirlati^ Htartin;'; jK^nt isath publir Hclnol ihsfi'id hhuuld i>rsani«-^' ith iVHourtoH and (Jul* 
iaborutivu aciivitlus lu provide ujj vonHtiUient^i uith. 

A A iVHulhJ orRM)iiHl r.Liu.H^I nuuiaMerntMd pru^uratn i*hat*at iut*i,u?d by ntvds afwufiniont, k^)uI 
det'inihun. cariMid conskloration and soli»rUi>n cH' artiun ur pn^uratn aHornutivoH (so 
ailliHl pruju'arn InidjAt^tiiin). lonn" I'aiu^a^ planiutiK. mi\^uun;d'uh>ppurtufulitni ruiMnrurinod 
n'iV()lvc»rniMU ot" Htudonts and other eiti.UMiH m ik^iuM) \mk\\\ii and ^jyatonuiiic u^o of 
evaUiatioa lochtnquos. 

ii A h»voJ uf eiunt)!iiy in ^R hunl opi^raUunn thai ih eNiplanuHl atinually fur the pa^K trscal year 
ltuH)u/di a tHibhshed and widely deitributed report on cost eoinpat^iijunB with ulhur iliu 
irittH of snntlar hi/e and urnani^aiiun eaiisu'orii^s ulih/tHt ni repurlH uf tliu Mafi^ia(.'husetts 
leacherKi Afisutititiun Sucli an annual report nhuuld niehale at leaj-it the rulltnving: 
I Kalii) of lull lime eertilanl ^3tal'l nuMnbern ui* r.tatf member (Hinividents tincludiiuc aides 
m dd'teriMiliated stalTin/\ pr^^KiYiUUi whtM'c* the number of ceiMlfied leachurs hu^' buon 
reduced) to full turn* fitud(»nts» Uwo half day stiulentM eouniinu i\n one full timo btudonU 
etc.) 

J Total e.\pendnun> |)er full time student in- 

a. 1000 accounts (central admniislration) 

b aoou accounts (uistructi(in) 

(1) sidatM(\s supportin/\' mslruction 
(a) all othei* irslructioniil expensi»s 

c 3000 accounts (nun instructional siervice) 

d. 4000 accounts (opei^atio!! and maintenance) 

o 5000 accounis (fixed charjje'^^ 

f »000 accounts (cooperativ(^ projurams) 
;} SluffinK and t^x.uMKJiiure comimrisons amon^' schools ni ilie district in terms of dis 

closnuv local .-Kiuali/aiion and speciidi/iition of resources. 
Also, ii (oidd nu lutU* sue h atidnional t»\[)lanai(M\v I'onuirks as seem appropriate to the 
school commnUM^ with jurisdiciion 

{' Karly cliilclhood educational services in(ludin/.r at least pre kinderj^arten «;crc^ening for 
( hddren uiih special m»eds. and parent ti'aniinK pi'o/n'ams. 

I) Basic adult educal ion se!'\'i( es m( hiding al leasi ihose nei»d(Hl for a h\ix\\ scliuol ot}uiva 
lency certificaK^ 

A (•iun|.)ieie spectruin uf .service Hu' siudenis wuh spec cil learning pi'obkMns an<l disabili 
ties as provided in slatultvs and Boai'd of l'.(lu( atinn re^ulal anis. 

I' ProKM'tun tonrdinuiinu ou a K \J. I)asis de.si.u'ned to t^inunale tiaps and unnecessary repi 
litions in learning ^'xperieiKes I'oi* example. .MuondaiA' school educalr)rs cannot assume 
thai siudenls ha\"e a bac k;:round m U'cminolouy of iiindern mathemaOcs utiless pro 
urams in leeder eleinenlar\- sch(»(»ls are (h^smned n> pro\ u|e thai bac k;^i*o.,nd. (♦v(mi then 
mecfiaiusins must he dev'eloped to assist st udetU s who are nu\\ lesidetits of a retrion. He|j;i 
oufd setondarv" distra Is can assume imporiani leadei'ship m iMisuriti^ coordinal ion wh(»rt' 

a K 12 dislra l does fiol e\isl 

( i lei|i\":<luali/»'(l in^irut i innal iM i);'i aius iha: allow st iiil* m-. '>) '.vnrk on HuMr own I'eadiness 
h'\els and n)satist\- the n<*^M| tnsiuu'ed {Ueler to Pa! \a.\*s'" puhlished by llu^ Stale 
lioai'd of f.ducai ion ) 



H. ■ lmirum.kmftl }m)gm)«s'Tfiat- irm thn p"hvs-u-iil arid pt>rsnniit>i ri^^Hi^ui-crejsonlw stirrouncling 
^jeonmphii.'Ml aivti anU i^liminatu ov rtxiiice iinu> luul piut,o I'CStnc-lioiiB which inhibit stu- 
dent progrc?Bs. iWiHrn' lo ^i^ailuvavs/*) 

I. rUT^graniR tluir. piv>mo pliysical wol I biding of stiulonts, iiu^h-uling u 
Immi aptjotrum or pupil personiuil siHTiue^. {lU^rtjr tu "i^uthways" an<l suuo a*oul ^-h) 

J. liustructionul prugt'anm tluu pUicu a prinua^^y Tucuh on pruvldinM* stuU(uUs will) basic unci 
advanced coiunuudcation and compatatian hIuWh. (llotcr to statu ii'oal -2.) 

K. Prur>Tamii in mriixl studies. HCionco, and hunumitioH that incroaso a studont'B knowledge 
of cultural huritagi), piwido tho btudunt with discovijry ex))orionccs. and promote thu 
devolopnient of critical thinldn^i' sldlls. (Refer to statu M'ual -a.) 

L. School programs and activities designed to devc^lop a capacity and a desire for lifodong 
learning in each student, (liefer to state goal -4.) 

M. A school environment and programs that s'ive students a thorough understanding of the 
functioning* of oui' society and government, meaningful expei'iences in democratic and 
consuiner processes, and encouragement of /'ommitment to exercise the rights and re- 
sponsibiUties of citizenship and to protect the rights of ot.hers. (liefer to state goal ?^5.) 

N. A school environment a!id programs that promote understanding and positive interac- 
tion among persons of different race, religion, sex, ethnic group, and socio-economic 
group. (liefer to state goal ^^6.) 

O. School programs that provide a broad range of opportunities for career exploration, 
vocational guidance, and both vocational and avocational training prior to high school 
graduation. (Refer to state goal ^7.) 

P. Programs that promote student awareness of personal, corporate, and political actions as 
they affect natural resources and environmental balances. (Refer to state goal ^8.) 

Q. A school environment and programs that help students to identify and clarify personal 
vakies and attitudes. (Refer to state goal ^9.) 

K. Significant opportunity for individual exploration and expression of talents and feelings 
in nmsic. writing, electronic communication, art. drama, and movement. (Refer to state 
goal ^^10.) 

S. A school I'eporting system that defines individual student progress on a continuum both 
against stated learning objectives and. in the case of basic skills, against nationally 
standardised norms. 

At this p(;int in time, students in the public schools of Massachusetts do NOT have equal 
access to this r^ange of educational sei'vices The degree of ser'vice available is strongly re- 
lated to such factors as: 

A School district si/(» As eai'lier Council studies have d(;cuniented. children growing up in 
one of Massachusetts' snuilh.M* districts oi'dinariK' i^xpei'iiMic e a nai'rower range of ser- 
vices and lear'ning t)()p()rtuMii les ilian c liildren growing up in lai'ger districts. This is not 
simply a direct maltc^* of populaiion si/e. Recent researclr has slK)wn that large!* districts 
rjften i»\hibit the followinu ad\'antaMes: 

1. Availabihty of niorr speciahsls who propose new solutions and innovations. 

2 I'orx'ed t»voluiit)n of "nu^c lianisms for ov'erconiing ('(Miflicf among the many s[XH;ial 
ists. nie( lia/nsms iluii llien protuolf cooperation among staff menil)(M*s in gcMUM'al. 

:j 'Heterogeneity in enrollment tliat produces uniciue probliMUs and "new clicMits who 
make spiu ial denuiiuis" in llu* lar^c r (iistru Is VX'hih* citi/ens in oin* major urban ten 
i(»rs inigli! (liscoiirau'ed b\' tlie probUMUs the;* are t'orccui to f u*(\ dtn^j) anal\\s(\s c an 
reveal an ecjuallv serious proljlfir in some of our smallc\st districts llu^ problcMU of 
no! IXMfm lorcrd in lace serious |M*ol)leins ilial exist for a IVw students because^ those 
siudeiit'. flo ooi r'<'pre^»en^ a ;:roup 'aiYre iMiougli t()d(Mnaiui .'.ttiMil ion. 

■I \ ' ; Ii. •. . K -1. \^. ■ : \.. '> 'i . ... S ^. ..; ». ..jj 
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■ 11 l^jcal nnMiXJiug iibilltk^iB und Valiums ~ At best, our current ntatu aid program in oduca- 
lion Hi simply . a moduratu source of {)roperty tax relief for local communities , . 
Thu progruui of fi^rH nt) strong incuntivos for the general equalization of educational op- 
portunity ThuH^ the quality of local school programs is greatly influenced by both the 
availabiUty of local resources and the value decisions implemented by the local decision- 
nuiklng processes. 

C. The quality of school management processes ™ Sensitive? strong, and stable management 
IS needed to pursue a results oriented service program for students. That management is 
not consistently available in school districts across Massachusetts because: 

1. There are tremendous variations in sensitivity and readiness to handle such issues as 
racism, sex discrimination, needs of non-English speaking students, and citizen in- 
volvement. 

2. State agencies have been properly concentrating on defining expectations (mandated 
services, new laws and regulations, etc.) Now. THE TIME HAS COME FOR CONCEN^ 
TRATING ON GIVING HELP TO LOCAL DISTRICTS. This help can reduce the varia^ 
lion in sensitivity and problem-solving ability on critical issues, 

3. In the presence of a proliferation of directions (collective bargaining, state goals, 
laws and regulations on special education and discrimination, etc.) school committee 
and administrative positions located between the state and local citizens have often 
become the locus for a concentration of conflict and frustration. The turnover rates 
for school committee members has risen so that . . the typical superintendent 
works for a committee most of whose members did not appoint him."" This, in turn, 
has led to an increase in superintendent-committee conflicts that often have diverted 
human energy from important management tasks. 

4. The proliferation of directions and lack of assistance have made the tasks of union 
superintendents virtually unmanageable. Superintendents serving three or more town 
districts in a union have been serving as executive officers and/or major participants 
in 130 to 180 night meetings per year; expending the bulk of their professional talent 
and energy in preparing for» going to» and as one such superintendent put it. ''recover- 
ing from*' night meetings. THE SUPERINTENDENCY UNION IS AN OBSOLETE MAN- 
AGEMENT STRUCTURE FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION !N MASSACHUSETTS. 

The most immediate message we offer to citizens with children *n the public schools of 
Massachusetts is that they accept the reality that the quality of learning opportunities offered 
to their children now depends partially upon the location of their residence! To change this 
so that moving from one municipality to another in Massachusetts will not be a game of edu- 
cational roulette will require an outstanding effort of cooperation among legislative, execu- 
tive, educational, municipal, and citizen leaders. This brings us to our first major recommen- 
dation, 

RECOMMENDATION #1. THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER 
SHOULD TAKE STEPS IN 1974 TO DEVELOP A STATEWIDE SERVICE EVALUATION-AND- 
ASSISTANCE SYSTEM THROUGH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS. A SYSTEM DE> 
SIGNED TO MEASURE AND PROMOTE AVAILABILITY OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES 
OF SERVICE LISTED IN THIS REPORT IN EACH PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT IN THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 

.We further recommend that this system exist with the following contexts and character- 
istics: 

A. The system shoud be considered a necessary complement to and ?iot in any way a re- 
placement for beginning attempts to devehjp a statewide system for assessing results of 



iluisit's A'Kls«'lv (•■MfUli oil l.tiui .Itf'-ll. I'J ■*.'). ;•. IS 
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instruction. We strongly endorse the building o; a stalowido program tor assessing re- 
sults, especially to the degree thai such a iJi'ograni helps local districts and schools to 
build their own evaluation capabilities. However, meusurin^j results is an incomplete 
practice unless one also measures: 

1. Whether or not an organization is really trying (lias programs) to pursue these re- 
^ suits, and 

2. Whether or not the appropriate programs are really readily accessible to all students. 
Without these latter measurements, informed decisions cannot be made about what 
actions might best be taken to achieve belter results. 

H. The system ^:•hould be used to encourage a process of continuous improvement in avail 
ability of educationnl service, not a focus on absolute standards. 

L\ The system should result in preparation of an evaluation and suggestion report for each 
school district or school district group (two or more districts under one superintendent) 
(Mice every three years. Kach district should be required to review its report within 90 
days at a public sciiool committee meeting and then to make it readily available to media 
representatives who request an opportunity to read the report. 

D While the system could be used by the regional centers and the State Board to identify 
occasions for rewarding or even chastismg school districts, its major purpose should be to 
l^rovide assistance in the statewide pursuit of equalization of educational opportunity 
for students. Information concerning "success" in one or more districts can be exchanged 
through the regional centers and offered as a resource to other districts. 

Wo beliove that tht^'e are alternatives for creating and operating such an evaluation 
assistance system without creating excessive time demands on regional center personnel. The 
components o*' such alternatives could be; 

A. Advance preparation of lists of sample performance indicators under each of the nine 
teen service categories defined herein The Advisory Council on Education office will con 
tiiUH^ to servL> as a clearinghouse and source of assistance for pursuit of the Commission 
recommendations ThcM'efore, Council staff members sland ready to assist in preparing 
lists of .sample ptMl'ormance indicators if the lioard of F.ducation implements the recom 
mended evaluation assistance system. 

H Preparation and submission of a st!lf evaluation report by rach local district or district 
^roup in a way somewhat similar to carii.'r action on a ^oals n^port n^quested by the 
Board of Mduc ation. This srlf analysis ccnild tlUMi bi* followed by iMthor 

I An obscrvati(»n veM'ific at ion visit by a staff nuMnber of a rt'gional i'duc ation centiM* who 
would ihi'n preparu a r*epon listing h.s or luw ludMnuMits on: 

a. Availal)ility of scM'vice 

b. Suggi^stions foi* ways in which improviMiicnts rni;.:lit \)c pursued bv visiting; and 
observing otlUM* distric ts. using Dcpctrtnuwit stwvK t\s. rxploniiK ''siablishmcnr ol* a 
collaborative with other districts or a i ollege. etc . 

OK 

J, A one nr \\\n (IrW t)bser\'ai ion \'erilu atifin visit b\- a bf)cn*d uf \isitni*s briefi'd iuid later 
(|e !)i'ierr(t by a sialT niem!>er of a re.:!onal edufatioo (eniei* \'(»lunteer-s lor siu h 
boards of viMiors could be drawn from the r*anks ot itie (iti/en and siudenf advisory 
h^ard- ;infl ih»' eriiu ational Mr'^^ani/ai i(»ns already alTiliated with each regional (ent(M* 
IC olupjceis wrf recjinred to \isit disti'iMs otlier" than tlien* o\ n. infoi'friat ion ex 
' !ian-e .nnDii:; liooi viis;i-i( ?s would 1: ■ I'm iln oed l \eniuall\. \nhnitrL'rs miizht i*ven 
• e\th.ini'.ed rnss I'^'mnfiai b^nwndanes lo i'\tefi(l ihi'. pr'of ess of information e\ 
■ hani:-- \iierd»' brh'l'in.*. n\ a l)()ard nf \isM()|-s. tln' supiMAisnn: stalT fneru[)er fri)m 
r".;h wi.il .illKfaful 'jr.ni .i | :! n i » •/ 1 or rli^ !«m1 « nannian frorii Mir lw>ar*d could 
prepa!*'- • 111- appropriate report 



While some readers might question the local readiness tor this type of evuUuttion piu- 
cess, persons who responded to u questionnaire dislributod by Ihe Commission and all ro- 
^• ionul education centers provide the possibility of a different perspective. To the stat'^ment 
that THE REGIONAL CKN'I'ER SHOULD HAVl:; FEOi^LK WHO CAN ASSIST IN EVALUAT- 
ING PROGRAMS AND SPECIAL PliOJECTS. the lusponses on eventual development of -this 
assistance from the regional centers of the Department of Education were: 

THIS PRACTICE WOULD BE: 



UKSPONUKNT 




GROUP 


NUMBER 


Central ol'l'icu Adminisirators 


119 


Other professional staff members 


147 


StUCU.MllS 


47 " " 


Parents 


Tb 


School committee members 


16 ' 


tllocted officials 


4 " " 


Others " 


36 




" ~ 387* ~' 



DESIRABLE 



or 

HIGHLY DESIRABLE 



UNDESIRABLE 



or 

HIGHLY UNDESIRABLE 
96 10 : 

119 ' ^ * 10 * I 

"39 ^"i 1 



12 i 2 



11 I 2 

'29 I 2 



310* I • 27* 

*NOTE: 41 of the respondents felt that the practice would be both desirable and undesirable. 
9 had no opinion; some did not conimonl on this item. 

Responses to our questionnaire might have been less positive if we had asked whether or 
not such evaluation assistance should be mandated on a statewide basis. However, if the 
creation and operation of this system is pursued as a helpin^^ exercise?, we believe that it will 
be supported by the majority of educators and tMher citizens. We also believe that it can 
become a truly effective force for the promotion of equal eciucutional opportunity for students. 

In closm^i this section, we would like to emphasi/e the difference between the state re 
quiring that certain .services be provided and the state specifying exactly how those services 
must be provided. The Commission believes thai, with few exceptions, the pathways to service 
should be a matter of local and regional discretion. F(m' example, while consolidation of small 
school districts is one way to build part of the capability for |)roviding citizens with a com- 
plete range of educational service, it is not \hv t)niy alternative available to small districts. 
The remainder of this report is dedicati^d to Wciys in which the stat(^ can and should assist 
local and rvgional t^durational communii ic^s in defining, and pursuing viable alternative 
roultvs lO Lvxcellence. equality and efficiency in educ-ationat i^ervice. 
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III. CONSOLIDATION OR REGION ALIZATION 

OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

"The thing most nuuded in tho United States is united notions/* 

— M. Dale Baughman 

Lt?t us begin with a look at some recent statistics that place school distilcting in Massa- 
chusetts in focus: 

A. There are approximately 392 operating school districts in the state. 

B. Districts coinciding with individual town and city boundai'ies are the predominate type 
of school governance unit with 184 towns and cities sei^ving 1,011, t}79 students, approx- 
imately 87% of the students of the Commonwealth. 

C. Only l.b% of the students are in sc^iools opijrated by regional districts. 

D. Nearly of the public school students in the state are now receiving their education 
m complete, whole K-12. 13, 14 school districts. These 180 whole (one school committee 
and one superintendent) scliool districts serve 1,012,128 students, 

E. Approximately 13^^ of the students in the state, 154,678 students in 187 school districts, 
are in non-K^12 districts. Not all of these 187 school districts have the same structure; 
some actually approach the K 12 concept in operation. Some are coterminous unions and 
regions under the responsibility of a single superintendent and two school committees 
from grades K-12. 

F. Approximately 5.8''? of the public school students in Massachusetts reside in towns which 
are members of school unions (one superintendent serving several school committees). 

Most of the towns in school unions are relatively small. Each town in a union has its own 
i.chool committee. Different towns in a union of elementary districts sometimes send their 
older students to different regional secondary schools. For many years, there has been strong 
controversy over the question of consolidating these and other small districts into larger 
districts, each with one school committee and one superintendent covering a K-12 spectrum 
ot grades. 

While analyzing this controversy over consolidation or, as it is called in Massachusetts, 
rer:ionalization: the Commission has reviewed previous state and national studies. We have 
listened with great care to comments made by literally hundreds of citizens from different 
walks of life. Finally, we have analyzed data from a sampling of school districts in Massa- 
chuietts This sample was tightly controlled with rtv;ard to two variables, si/e and the amount 
of equali/.ed valuation per school attending child. Twenty four of the school districts chosen 
had assessed valuations por school attending child of at least $10,000 below tho state average: 
eighteon of the districts had assessed valuations per school-attending child of at 'east $10,000 
ab(;ve 'he state average. In each of these gi'oups. ther't* were sets of districts groupv^d by si/e. 

The evidence from our interviews and samf)Iing in Massachusetts supports conclusions 
similar lo those repor'ted in pre^'ious studies. Tlu\';e conclusions are sumruari/eci as follows: 

A In te^'ms of having a base for bi'oaci curriculum offerings within an isolated school using 
ir*aciltM)naI classi'oom organl/aiion. most elenu^itarv school authorities prefer to hav(j at 
least one class per ^w'ade level. Most secondary school authorities prefer to have at least 
500 siudcMits (th(^ lattei' (Misui'lng a ur'aduating class of about 100 students). Assuming a 
c lass si/t^ of 28. there are :{7 scliooI distnc ts in Massachusetts with elementary oj)erations 
that do not meet thi^ pr*(^ter*i*(^d si/e standar^d Thi^re.^ are^ 28 districts with enrollnu^nts too 
small to fjroducc a liigh scliool graduating ( lass oi loO. Curriculum realities become.* 
iiu^st visible in the liigli scliools. wli(*r*e smaller schools simply do not offer number* 
and vanetv of cour-scs oflerrd in lar/.^er sc liools \\\\\\v c|uaniitv does noi guar'antee qual 
itv. availability ot curru ulurn e\p(M'i(»n( (\s is one (»r tlie main fac tors influeru ing equality 
of of)portunit V for* stuck^nts 
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li. With one exception, the number of coursen available to students in the richer districts 
of our sample exceeded the number of course offerings available in the districts with a 
lower assessed vakuxtion per school-attending child. 

C. The amount and quality of ^'articulation of curriculum" which actually takes place de- 
pends upon the strength of the superintendent and number and attitude of the school 
committees involved. Whore there are more than two school committees invoived, the 
superintendent can become so weighed down with meetings and "regular school commit- 
tee business" that articulation becomes a low priority on his or her list of tasks to be 
accomplished. 

D. There are gross inequalities in expenditure supporting instruction among school districts 
in Massachusetts. With few exceptions, richer districts provided significantly more dol- 
lars for non-personnel support of instruction than did poorer districts in 1971-72. For 
example, depending upon where a student lived in 1971-72, he could have received either 
$11. 16 in support of textbooks and library-audio-visual material or $53.28! 

E. Without exception and in every size category in our sample, a higher percentage of grad- 
uates in richer districts entered a four-year college than did graduates from poorer dis- 
tricts. From a size viewpoint, the smallest districts in both richer and poorer categories 
had smaller percentages of graduates entering four-year colleges. 

F. Smaller districts usually find it much more difficult to support adequate stfc^ff training 
and renewal programs (courses, conferences, workshops, sabbatical leaves, etc.). 

G. Smaller districts usually find it difficult to achieve operating economies in purchasing, 
transportation, central administration, and other support services. 

H. While current research on pupil achievement and class size does not document the prob- 
ability of significant benefits from doing so. some smaller districts support unusually 
small class sizes or low pupil-teacher ratios as part of the price for remaining inde- 
pendent. 

The above general conclusions are explained in greater detail in our study site reports and 
technical documents. They are not presented as a case for 'consolidation of small school dis- 
tricts. Rather, they are presented as problems which should be addressed in one of several 
ways. First, let us consider consolidation. 

One cannot offer a simple number solution for consolidation because research studies 
■show that the number of pupils needed for effectiveness and/or economy varies with the 
program or service being considered. Here is a sample list of the range of research study 
results: 



PROGRAM OR SERVICE 
General Quality 

Quality with Economy 

Community Control 
Administrative Decentralization 
or Administrative District 

Special Education 

Business Administration 
Electronic Data Processing 
Adult Education 



PUPIL BASE RECOMMEND 
1500 minimum (Conant. 1969) 
25.000 (Comm. for Economic Development. 1960) 
50.000 (Benson. 1965) 

5,000 minimum (Fitzwater, 1958) 
20.000 iFaber, 1966) 

7000 to 8000 (Havighurst, 1968) 
10.000 12.000 (AASA. 1959) 
20.000-50.000 (lAR. Columbia U.. 1961) 
12,000 40.000 (Bundy. 1967) 

20.000 (Great Plains School District 
Organization Project. 1968) 

35.000-50.000 " " " 

100.00 " 

20,000 minimum 
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Currently available data seem to indicate: 

A. Administrative districts should contain at least 5000 and not over 50,000 students when- 
ever this can be conveniently arranged. Considering geography and population density, 
a minimum nearer 3500 is a more workable figure for our state. 

B. Administrative districts j^houid, wherever possible, be supervised by one supenntendent 
working for one K-12 school committee. 

C. When administrative districts do not coincide with optimum sizes for such functions as 
special education, business administration (purchasing being an example) or sophisti- 
cated data processing; other options should be explored such as: 

1. Service from a regional education center (called intermediate districts in many states) 
or 

2. Regional cooperatives and collaboratives among public-private school units and other 
agencies or 

3. Purchasing of services from a centrali/'.bd public or private agency. 

D. Size and collaboration do not guarantee quality. They can be used to make quality more 
possible and more economical. The rest is up to strong and sensitive management proce- 
dures that utilize clear goals and objectives, frank evaluation of results from program 
activities, and meaningful communication with the clients being served. 

To apply these general conclusions to school districts in Massachusetts, we offer the fol- 
lowing recommendations; 

RECOMMENDATION ^2: LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD JOIN IN REVIEWING AND. AS NECESSARY. AGAIN AMENDING SECTION 
16D OF CHAPTER 71 OF THE GENERAL LAWS TO ENSURE THAT INCENTIVES FOR RE- 
GIONALIZATION APPLY TO ALL REGIONAL DISTRICTS IN MASSACHT JSETTS. THIS SEC> 
TION OF THE GENERAL LAWS SHOULD BE REVIEWED ALONG WITH ANY FUTURE PRO- 
POSALS FOR MAJOR FISCAL REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Prior to the enactment of Chapter 492 of the Acts of 1974. statutes on rogionali/ation 
stipulated that: 

A. 15'^ of Chapter 70 school aid is added to the aid given each municipality for even partial 
membership in a regional district. 

B. Thei'e is no minimum or maximum limit on grades included in a I'egion. 
C Total styte aid for construction has a maximum limit of 65%. 

In the 1974 session of the General Court, the State Board of Education introduced legislation 
to: 

A. "Grundfaihor" or coniinuo the 15'? additional aid or incentive for districts now receiving 
same. 

B Give 2' ' per grade \\)V regioiiali/.ation composed of 8 oi* moi'e grades. The maximum pos 
sible would be 26"^' for complete K'12 regionali/ation. 

C. llecjuii'o all I'ogioii.s tbrmed in the future to include four or more grades. 

D. Clearly define that school c:()n.struct.ion is NOT neces.sary for formation oi* a regional 
district. 

K I^rohibit iVKiunal ctid exc.et.'ding llie re;.(joiicil opei-atiiig assessm(?nt to any one town, a 

situation that, doe^s occur* undei the cui*reiH. statute. 
F. Hai.se state cUd lur construction to 75'^' in all K 12 ri^gional di.stricts. 
Hiis |)r()p()sr»(i if^xislat ion had srv(M'al advaniai^t's. It. would: 

.A Ci'eatt' a new incfniivp {nv K \2 i*{»Ki()iiah/.at |)i'()Viding moi'L* riti/.(Mis with the advan 

ta^res of K Ij ai i k uUii icjm find adniinisirativc (•eoin)niies. 
\\ .Mlow i)ur*sui[ of Mie ari k u lai ion and e(()nMnii( benefits u itliout i*e(|uiring ( onstj'uct ion. 

a step lovsard drsir^iblc rN'\il)dnv in st.ate polay. 
t* Leave- ilic iinal ( Ikjh to !()( al < iti/cns. avoiding tfic infN'.\ii;iliry n\ nuindat in;.;' 
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D. Leave tho State Board of Education with the right to appi'ove or disapprove formation of 
a region, a way to guarantee state protection of citizen interests beyond limited town 
boundaries. 

Iv Kh'minate the profit making now associated with meniborship in some regional vocational 
schools. Certainly no one ever intended that a town should receive more in state aid for 
membership in a region than it costs the town to participate in the region! 

K. Continue to honor the Commonwealth's commitment to providing at least some financial 
incentive to cities and towns that regionalized their school systems with an understand- 
ing of that commitment. 

The General Court incorporated the concept of encouraging K-12 regionalization in passage 
of Chapter 492 of the Acts of 1974. However, certain important intentions of the original State 
Board of Education proposal will not be realized in all regional districts unless additional 
amendments to Section 16D of Chapter 71 are passed in 1975 or thereafter. For example, addi- 
tional amendments are necessary to ensure that (1) regional school districts containing cities 
are covered by the intentions of Chapter 492 of the Acts of 1974 and (2) all regional districts 
including those with a regional valuation percentage in excess of ISS S'^i will receive at least 
some incentive payment. 

The cost projections for complete implementation of the State Board of Education incen- 
tive proposals are quite reasonable. The cost in 1973-74 terms, if the 42 partial regions and 30 
small communities all united in K-12 districts (an unlikely possibility), would be an increase 
of approximately $6,000,000 u\ annual Chapter 70 aid. Construction aid of 75% for K-12 re- 
gions could, at most, cost approximately $920,000 per year for the next 20 years (again, in 
1973-74 terms). However, the prohibition on profit-making would save approximately 
SiO.OOO.OOO annually. Thus passage and implementation of all State Board recommendations 
could save the State approximately $3,000,000 per year while encouraging the formation of 
school districts capable of greater efficiency and economy. The Commission endorses move- 
ment in this direction as an example of fine leadership and cooperation on the part of the 
State Board of Education, its Commissioner, and elected officials. 

RECOMMENDATION ^3: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD FOLLOW THREE 
BASIC DIRECTIONS IN APPROVING PROPOSALS FOR FORMATION OF NEW OR EXPAN- 
SION OF EXISTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 

A. DEVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT: 

1. ADEQUATELY MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL TOWNS IN A PARTICULAR AREA. EX- 
CLUDING NO COMMUNITY THAT NEEDS MEMBERSHIP TO SERVE ITS STUDENTS 
PROPERLY. 

2. ENCOMPASS AN ADEQUATE PUPIL BASE. REFER TO APPENDIX A FOR GUID- 
ANCE ON THIS CRITERION. 

3. EXPAND PARTIAL REGIONAL DISTRICTS TO INCLUDE ALL GRADES IN THEIR 
MEMBER TOWNS. REFER TO APPENDIX B FOR GUIDANCE ON THIS CRITERION. 

DEVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT POSSESS THE CAPABILITY OF PROVIDING 
A HIGH QUALITY OF SERVICE IN EACH OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES LISTED 
ON PAGES 10-11 OF THIS REPORT. 

C. DEVELOP AN ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN WHICH A SUPERINTENDENT IS RE- 
SPONSIBLE TO ONLY ONE SCHOOL COMMITTEE NO MATTER HOW MANY COM- 
MUNITIES ARE SERVED. 

Under this rucomnumdation. it is our hopu that tho Stat() Board of Education will estab 
lish a stn-^nK |)ublic infoi'mation pro^M'am in i:vvVy re^^^^ion under tho direction of the Bureau of 
Sclu)()i Distric t OrKatii/atioii anci Collaoorat ion Printtnl nuttfM'ials, mass modia prescMitations. 
and i(K al conlVr rnc cs shoiild utili/ed to (all certain ( ui't'cnt and potcMitial facts to tho 
attention of all citi/ens MOS'l* VOTF.RS NKKD .\IU(^H MOHK INKOHMATION TO MAKE 
THKM ADKQUATEI.V AWAKE OF: 
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A. THE POTENTIAL BENEFITS OF REGIONALIZATION for studeiUs, toachurs and tax^ 
payers alike, 

B. Tho indirect but real manner in which unnecessarily high costs associated with ex- 
tremely small districts affect the pocketbuoks of all citizens including those living in 
very large school districts. For example, if staffing costs are very high in a small dis- 
trict because of sparse population, taxpayei's of larger districts share in this expense 
through their contribution to the state aid program, 

C. The error of viewing regionalization as a process that I'equires school construction or 
elimination of separate town elementary schools. 

State educational officers should take the initiative in fulfilling this information need. 

RECOMMENDATION PAi THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND PRO- 
POSE AND THE GENEHAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE LEGISLA^ 
TION ABOLISHING SUPERINTENDENCY UNIONS BY JULY OF 1978. 

Multiple school committees over one school administration are an anachronism. They pro- 
mote management by crisis rather than management by objective. We suggest that this leg- 
islation have the following characteristics: 

A. Require that each current superintendency union have its niember towns merge with 
other districts to form K-12 units OR AT LOCAL DISCRETION that the entire union be 
converted to a partial regional school district including all of the current member towns 
or with such exceptions as the State Board might approve; all by July 1st of 1977 and in 
accordance with planning procedures and guidelines promulgated by the State Board. 

B. Allow inclusion of a section in new regional agreements specifying the continuation of 
one or more existing town elementary schools if: 

1. All member towns agree to the financial arrangements and other details of said sec- 
tion, and 

2. The region is approved by local voters for implementation on or be.fore July 1st of 
1977. 

C. Provide that, in the event that one or more tovvns in a current union fails to meet the 
July of 1977 deadline, the State Board may design and direct the July of 1978 implementa 
tion of a consolidation or regionali/ation plan designed by the State Board. 

While these recon^moiidalions on consolidation do not mandate the disbanding of districts 
that may be too small to provide a broad range of adequate service at reasonable cost, the 
Commission believes that there are at least two alternatives that the state can promote for 
remedying ^his situation — sei'vice fi'om regional education centers and collaboration among 
school districts and colleges. The next section of this report deals with these possibilities. 
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IV. REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
AND REGIONAL COLLABORATIVES 

Through thu work oi one of its study sites, the Commission has surveyed regional ar- 
rangements for the delivery of educational service across the entire nation. It is apparent 
that theso arrangements have been developing in response to the same problem addressed 
by consolidation. Repeated in wordo from a report of the National Educational Finance Pro- 
ject.* this problem is that: 

At least 80% of the 18,000 school districts in various states do not have suffi- 
cient enrollments to provide even minimally adequate programs and services 
without excessive costs. 
While the number of school districts in the nation has been reduced since 1971, the problem 
still exists. 

We repeat this quotation because it offers strong insight into the fallacy of assuming 
that equal levels of expenditure per school district can result in equal opportunity for stu- 
dents. Even in the presence of attempts to create districts of equal enrollment size through 
consolidation, cost differentials related to population density and other socio-economic factors 
cannot be avoided. 

In any event, ihere is a basic difference between consolidation (called regionalization in 
Massachusetts) and regionalism as exemplified in regional education centers. Nyquist de- 
scribes this difference as follows: 

... in consolidation the separate school jurisdictions lose their identity as they 
are merged into a single governing structure, (whereas) in regionalism the 
local districts retain their identity and local boards of education give up only 
limited responsibility and authority to the intermediate or regional districts.' 
The difference is attractive. It provides a legitimate alternative to mandating a size range 
for school districts and. more important, a powerful tool for equalizing the availability of 
educational service to students. 

There are two basic approaches to educational regionalism being implemented across the 
United States. First, there is the creation of so-called intermediate service agencies by the 
state; in effect a middle echelon in a three-echelon educational structure consisting of local 
districts, intermediate districts or centers, and the state department of education/' Second, 
there is the growth of voluntary educational collaboration in no way mandated by legisla- 
tion or regulation. Each approach has advantages and disadvantages. 

Regional or intermediate service agencies created and regulated by the state can have 
much greater influence in equalizing educational opportunities among local districts. They 
also have a higher potential for utilizing state resources to increase communication among 
school districts and other agencies. On the opposite side of the coin, such agencies are more 
apt to be hampered and slowed by statewide regulations. 

Voluntary educational collaboratives are usually free from jurisdictional regulations such 
as those that might prevent local districts in different regions from collaborating through a 
highly structured state system of separate regional centers. Asa matter of survival, they are 
apt to be more sensitive to rapid changes in the needs of participating districts. They do not 
focus on state-wide needs for equalization although they can certainly promote equalization 
of opportunity for students in their participatirig districts. Finally, they often do not have the 
power and means to facilitate information exchange with non participating districts and 
agencies. 

The Commission believes that Massachusetts should not lock itself into one of the two 

■N.tti.n.h l\Iui .iti*«f\ l-in.iiiiv Pr'»|tif. * Jutiiiv DinitiiUis u>r SthiM-l rm.iiurM^. ( ( r.iiij»-.\ :IU\ Tl.'ii.l.i. l^;*'!). IRK f-'H OY) ^.Y. 
•|-. N\quist. "Il-w hO( f-.s Scr\(s MrtrnfM.hr.if) v\s(imis Ci.napt rn \V\v N'.-rk ^Mf ." /V'/ Htl.'.i K.t,"/>.n.' N.. 1 (l^^M. 

■'NX"!iiii .M.: ^up< r»fij( ihU u\ :.n.- fl^ i .iii Iv . i-nsi-l- u ■! .1 r;uiM«t tt^iin nt u^rnn.jlr.::i. tfu- -.ini-n smij.mk^ i> iin-fU-i tivf ^f■l,lI^^i it 
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approachtis to rogionalisin. Hather. our state should pursue the bonelils of both approaches. 
Our* recominondations are designed accordingly. 

Willie the Commission strongly endorses tiie present elTorts of the Department ol' Edu- 
cation toward decentrali^ation into regional centers, we must point out that certain charac- 
teristics common to successful centers in other states are lackmg m Massachusetts. We do 
not believe that regional centers in our state can realize their full potential for services to 
local districts until: 

A. Local districts are granted a formal role in the governance of certain regional operations. 
As the state makes expectations clear to local districts, THOSE WITH THE RESPONSIBIL 
ITY FOR PURSUING STATE EXPECTATIONS SHOULD BE GIVEN A MAJOR ROLE IN 
DEFINING THE ASSISTANCE THEY NEED FROM REGIONAL CENTERS. State officials 
should avoid the error of unilaterally deciding upon services to be offered or of having 
some groups other than those responsible for results be the decision-makers. If the latter 
practice were initiated, it could all too easily stimulate a rejection of responsibility as 
school managers came to realize that they were being asked to achieve results but were 
not being given the authority to manage the resources needed for such achievement. 

B. Local districts are contributing to the cost of operating regional centers — This is a way 
to promote the understanding that a center belongs to the region as well as to the state. 
Also, if regional centers are really going to mcrease service to local districts substantial 
ly. they are going to need local as well as state dollars. 

C. The state provides funds beyond federal dollars to help initiate collaboi'alives - The prac- 
tice of reimbursing some expenses of successful coUaboratives after they are operating 
IS useful but not equalizing. Richer districts tend to be rewarded for their ability to plan 
and start coUaboratives. and nothing is done to help poorer districts where iha most help 
is needed. Advance funding for well-planned and obviously needed coUaboratives could 
correct this situation, especially if a state unit existed to help districts with initial plan- 
ning. 

D. Regional centers are gi'anted the right to receive and disburse funds as fiscal agents for 
local districts, not just as fiscal agents for the State Board of Education. The present 
practice of one school district having to assume the role of fiscal agent for other districts 
in a collaborative is a factor that discourages formation of coUaboratives. especially 
among smaller districts with limited or no business staffs. 

Again, our recommendations are designed to give attention to these matters. 

Let us inject a note of caution here. This repoi't is not designed lo comment on all aspects 
of the operation of regional education centers. The Commission has worked with regional 
centers to solicit suggestions from educatoi's. legislators, students, and j^ai'ents on their hopes 
for the den^elopment of regional services. The suggestions from 425 I'espondents have Oeen 
tabulated by the Division of Ros(?arc.-h and Statistics of the* I3(;partnu.mf and ha\e been made 
availabU* \i) the Commissioner of Education. Wc^ believe that the State I?<)arci of Education and 
Uie Ccunmissioner are reviewing these suggi^stions. an(i arc* proc:eiKiing on de^centrali/ation 
of Department services in a thorough and logical maniu^r 'Miis rc^port is intended to add 
some sugges(i(;fs to this planning process, not to sul)slitute for it. 

.Mso. tins a pf)in? w)uM*e we wish lo rcu^mphasi/e the word EQUALIZATION. Voluntary 
(•()IUd)ot*at i ves a ver y at f rac t iv<.' in f<»rmsof the home rule inierf^sfs that most {)f us value. 
W'e hope thamit)sl re. rinnai collaborativc^s will be voluntary. Mo\v'(.»ver. a purely voluntary 
appr{;af' 1; !s inadecjuate for ensuring that all child^^tMi have relalivelv ecjual educaf ional op 
portuniti'^s Since suf.h cjcjualr/aJion is our majo** interist and is the ultimate justificalion for 
c ollal)orati\*es. we have c arcM ullv mtwcd one stc^f) beyond ti.. pui'ely voluntcM'v approach; 
\\'hil(* avoidmii an\ su^^gestion -luii the state or regional cc»nt(M* empl(»\e(\s he* ahl(^ to man 
dattMiuM-Msit-nc (;f re^rional c ollahorat n es. we b(*lieve that a strong majority of districts i''; 
a i*e;;ion sfiould b" able to 'i-.anflate sue ii eollal)orat ives To this dei;re(\ we place thc^ ifit(MX'sf 
of e(|u:ili/at ion fvM* c hildren ahi-afi of pure voluniansfu. 
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HKCOMMKNDA nON i^lh THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SUPPOHTF.D BY THP. GKNRRAL 
COURT AND THE GOVKHNOR SHOULD TAKE IMMEDIATE ACTION TO INCLUDE AN ED^ 
UCATIONAL SERVICE UNIT (ESU) IN EACH REGIONAL CENTER OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCAT ION. EACH OF THESE UNITS SHOULD HAVE TWO BASIC TASKS; FIRST, SUP-. 
POitTINti THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY COLLABORATIVES BOTH IN THE RE- 
GION AND ACROSS REGIONAL LINES AND. SECOND, ESTABLISHING SUCH MANDA- 
TORY REGIONAL SERVICE AS MIGHT BE APPROVED BY A REGIONAL ESU COUNCIL 
AND THE COMMISSIONER. 

To the extent possible, this should be accomplished with current personnel and funds 
Whatever additional funds are needed should be provided in future budgets for the depart- 
ment to support the following at each regional center; 

A. Hiring of a service unit director at an adequate annual salary, a minimum of $25,000. 
(Total cost 6 centers x $25,000 $150,000), 

B. Assignment of one full-time secretary to work for the unit director. (Total cost 6 centers 
X $10,000 $60,000). 

C. Meeting and consultant expenses for the operation of the unit under a governing board. 
(Total cost 6 centers x $8,000 $48,000). 

We offer the recommendations for these expenditures with no reservation whatsoever. An 
administrator with skills equal to those of the many superintendents in a region could easily 
promote the establishment of collaboratives that would save the state more money than the 
total cost of an ESU. The state now pays too much Chapter 70 school aid that preserves and 
rewards inefficient practices in isolated school districts. We also recognize that realistic sala- 
ries for ESU directors should be accompanied by equally realistic salaries for the regional 
center coordinators under whom ESUs and many other decentralized department activities 
would be operated, We strongly recommend that salaries of regional education center coor 
dinators be raised above the $25,000 level in recognition of the great increase in importance of 
rr^Monal centers. 

Each ESU should be charged with the following tasks: 

A fleview service needs m school districts in the region and each of its sub regions, giving 
sjvecial attention to needs implied by the evaluation-and-assistance system described in 
Section II of this report. 

B. Pursue fulfillment of those needs by: 

1, Arranging to provide service directly to ALL school districts in the region whenever 
such action is approved by a 2 3 vote of membership on the ESU governing board and 
IS approved by at least 3 4 of the concerned school committees with the understanding 
that operation of the service wiil -bt funded by future assessments against all school 
districts in the region except as cases are covered by grants from the slate or other 
sources. 

NOTF: An example here might be the establishment of a data processing and com 
putei' center with its own administration and a.ssc^ssment program (not ad 
ministered by the ESU director) A niajonty ot \hv 387 res|)()n(lents to our 
regional survey expressed the l)eher I hat this type of svvv'mv should b(^ op<^r- 
ated on a regional basis. Given a tune period for adjusimont. even those school 
districts already leasing data proctvssing and compute^' ecjuipment could ben- 
(?fit from replacement of such by a regional collaborative 

2. Assisting the establishment of voluntary coilaborative^s among int(»r(\sted districLs and 
other agencies when such collaboratives aiv not appnn'cd by a 2 '3 vote but can l)e 
funde?d with monies from interested districts or any oWwv sources other than an 
assessment against non-participating disiricts 

C. Promote attention to the potential for mult iple st^rvu e by c ollabor'ativcs Whih a (ollabo 
rative might be initially design^.^d t.) fulfill one servic:? n(»ed. administrative efficiency can 
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be pursued by planning the pot.t?nt.ial for twpanvSion of othor servicas tiiroua'h \lw mune 
colluburutivo. This will help to prevunt unnucossitry proliruration of udniinislrutivu units. 

U. Give primary and inimt^iiate attention to the possibility of promoting: 

1. Regional occupational progianis as described in the next soc:iion of this report. 

2. Staff development programs similar in concept to the program now sponsored jointly 
by the Merrimack Education. Center, Filchburg State College and Northern Essex Com 
m unity College. 

NOTE: A detailed description of the Merrimack program has been filed with tlie Com 
missionerof Education, We recommend that the Depai'lment of Educatioii 
place copies of this description in the library of each regional education 
center. 

3. Cooperative programs for the transportation and^or instruction of children with spe- 
cial education needs. 

NOTE: A detailed description of a well researched model for cooperative tiansporta 
tion has been filed with the Commissioner. We recommend distribution to the 
library of each regional center and to each requesting school district. Also, 
the Advisory Council on Education will supply a major handbook on building 
collaboratives for special education service upon completion of a study now 
underway. 

E. (Jive consideration to the possibility of establishing media service centers, information 
systems, and other regional programs thoroughly coordinated with statewide planning 
whenevei' so requested by the State Board of Education or whenever I'eports of the Mass 
achusetts Advisory Council on Education, the Massachu.setts Advisory Council on Voca 
tional-Technical Education, the Secretary of Educational Affau's, or a special legislative 
commission so recommend. 

We recommend that an ESU governing beard be established in each region in a manner 
to be defined by the State Board of Education in consultation with the Massachusetts As.soci 
ation of School Committees. The following is just one e.xample of a process for establishing a 
nineteen-member board in a region: 

A. Each region could be divided into three sub-i'egions by the Board of Education, each sub 
region including a minimum, of eight and a maximum of twenty si.\ school districts de 
pending on the regional center involved. 

B. Each school committee could elect one representative to a sub r-egion board foi* a thu'O 
year loi'm. That repi'esentaf ive could be a membei' of the school committei^ or its super 
intendcnt or any other district citi/en at the discretion of the school committeo The school 
committee could elect a replacement to fill the unexpired tei'm of its representative, if he 
oi* she had to leave office during said term 

C. Each sub-region board could meet. org:-ini/e through (Mt.»cfi(M) of )fri(LM*s. and tl'cn elect 
five members to the governing board of t he Educational Service rnil. this organization 
and election to lake |)lace in S(^pt(Mnber of each year. 

D. The Commissioner of Education could ap[)ouit lour additujual meinbei's lo earh I-'Sl' kM)v 
ernin^^ boarxi. perhai)s sei(K*tinu his apponiUn^s from fhr Kegmnal AchisorN Councils lhal 
already exLsl in each regional education ctwiter. 

K Each sub re^Mon board c(hiI(! niert a niaxiinum ofonci' l)i inonlliK- br^ninin;: in S(»p(eni 

ber of each ^'(?ar lo advise its r(^|^r(»seiMatives on th(^ ESU uovcniing l)oar(i and to discuss 

other topics of mutual concern. 
V Each ESI- Move!-!)inK Ijoard could \urr\. or^ani/e through e[e( lion of hITk ers. and be^Mo 

supervismir opei'aiions of the [-'.SU through ihe I-*SU direr lor in C)( lol.)er of ea( h year and 

hi ninnilily thereafter. 

NOriv \\**» lurllv r* recon.MMMui ihai. al"M*r ihe first three \rars ut (;peraiit)n. eniploynu'ni 
of anv f SI ' fhr^'Clor 1)1' sul)|<'ci lo loini approval (jf sub^rfpicu' l li cim- year (on 
• ra( is l.)y the l-.SU /iovernin^" l)oaid .uui lh»' Stale tioaiil n\' f.ducalion 
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i tHiuniHufH with i'*'prt'wmiUi"t';> on thai buurd coukl bo ohliKatud to avoic' miIuxUiUhm' tliwlr 

nKCOMMENDATlON •■o. VMl!: S t ATI' BOAHDOl- I- DltCATK )N SlloUI.D DKFINH ANl> PHO 
POS!- AND THi: Ul-NllUAl, COUaT AN!) 11llU;OVEUN()H SlkHJl.l) AI'PIU)VK ANY l.KXJ. 
ISI.ATION Nl-CKSSAliY TO I.Ml>LEME NT Till': OIM'HATION OV l' DIICATION AL SMHVlCJK 
UNITS. 

Such l('^?iHlation shuuKl. il'at all pus^iible. bo ptuiwod uarly in the Hi'io so^jsiun oi' ihu Gongrul 
C'Durt iniil Hiioukl duluu' tho rollowing: 

A Civation of oducational units us du.scribed undtT tvtoninuMulation -5 but with suth mud 
ifiauiunM ns aro nt'cussary to remain cumpatiblu with olhor dt'conirali-iation uiUivitioy ol' 
the Department of Education. 

ii. The authoniy Tor oauh 1£SU lo rucoivu and dibburhi; lundH beyond ihosu aulhori^icd liy 
Hlate approprialion. 

C Tho authority of each ESU and ^uch collabui-ativuH as it niiMlU mandate to assess all ol' 
the districts in its region for atiy mandated servicer, beginninM' in fiscal year U)7(j or fiscal 
year 1M7V (depending on the date of legislative enactment) and to establish a revolving 
account for such salaries and operations as are not covered by state appropriation, 

NOTK. This authority should obligate school districts to include funds in the appropri- 
ated budgets under the cooperative programs (HUGO) category when assessments 
aro mandated. It might, at tho discretion of the State Board include an initial 
nominal asse-ssmonl to all districts, for general support of the BSU. pei'haps fifty 
cents per pupil. 

D. Authority of voluntary coUaboratives to receive and disburse funds and to assess costs 
to participating districts, 

['. Authority of each ESU and voluntary coUaboratives to hire personnel, to incur capital 
costs, and to enter into contracts with other public and non public agencies in and out- 
side defined state regions. CoUaboratives should be open to private schools, colleges, and 
non school agencies. 

RECOMMENDATION «7; THE STATE BOARD OK EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITHi 

A. THE LEADERSHIP OF THE GENERAL COURT. 

B. THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

C. THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUC.NTION, 

D. THE MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. AND 
E THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL SFRViCES 

SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT AND GON'ERNOR SHOULD 
APPROVi: LEGISLATION CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL BANK FOR PROMOTION OF 
COLLABORATIVES, 

After an initial Stale appropi'tation, tliis bank would optjrait; h>' loanni;.: start up funds 
tu prt)pos('d ( ()ilab()rf(iiv(\s and by usin« a portion of the fees c hargt-d I'or loans to expand a 
fcscrvc of funds for future financing of worthy c oUaborativi.'s. 

i'ast e\peru!n((' with turmation of coUaboratives and willi nnplenienling new sp(>cial ed 
uraiion services lias demonstrat(!d the iinpori aiuc of advance funding. Too many opportuni 
i ICS for coiluborat KMi ai'e noglec t(?d. especially in less weaiihy distric ts, because funds are 
not available for initial planning and imph!mentat ion The spirit of cooperation and initial 
entluisiasni n(.>ede(l olten pass as districts wait for budget fund.s not available at the time 
ih.it an idea or ot)poi't unit y arises Helatjvely small amounts ol advance I'unding could .solve 
ihis pr()l)letn m public educ at ion iiist as the availability ol' developmeni loans solves similar 
prol)lems m the realm of private business. The amounts ot loans could l)e held to a low 
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enough kncl (perhaps nol ovm' a Imlr ot\)ne potr on i of th*^ total cahnijfUod by mkling U> 
^i;tjtht>r iho minuai budgois of i:>acli district pai*ticipaliiu? in a collaborativo proposal with each 
dibirict lioing ivquinni to lepay its sharo or thi-> loan and tVnhs IVoni its n(»xt budgut) so that 
laxpayorr. woakt not bo conimittinl lo largo tuturo ex|H)n(iituro8. Yet tho ta\t)ayerij would bu 
{.rahiuig an opportunity U} support w<^ll dunnud collaboratives. 

This loan approach would bo uniciuo in Iho naUon. a c;liaoce for a state lo bu paid back 
lor holpinp to promote eiTicienoy rather tlian to be just M'iving Mrunls or ''gias*' to local 
school districts. I'articipalion ot higher education representatives is critical to planninw a 
bank since the existence oi truly elTeciive school-college collaboratives is not at all consistent 
aci-oss our state. A well planned bank could help to renv^ly this problem and to set the stage 
iov additional schooUcoUege planning essential to facing the enroiimeni and training prob 
lems ot the future. 

The LlomnUssion has already had an initial draft of legislation prepared on this topic. 
However, it will need major revision on the basis of actions taken on previous recommenda 
tions. The decision -making process on loans must bo harmonized with whatever processes 
and boards are created for regional decision- making. The initial draft of legislation will be 
made available lo interested parties through the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Llduca- 
tion. 

RKCOMMENDATION ttQ: THE BOARD OF HIGHKH EDUCATION, THE BOARD OF STATE 
COLLEGES AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD JOIN IN ESTABLISHING A COM- 
MONWEALTH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CENl'ER AS PART OF OH LINKED TO AN EXIST- 
ING MASSACHUSETrS STATE COLLEGE. 

The Massachusetts State College Systems study entitled "Agenda for Renewal" and this 
Commission s report converge in defining the need for better mobilization and utilization of 
resources in Massachusetts. Joint efforts at the state college and community school levels 
could build important bridges between the institutional resources of higher education and the 
public at large. 

By establishing a school college center in at least one state college (perhaps more later, 
depending on results), the Commonwealth could focus productive attention on the following 
tasks: 

A. Statewide assessment of community and college needs and resources and identification 
of where the two sets of needs and resources can be coordinated to provide improved 
service to the public. 

B. Statewide coor'dination of college resources to support I'egional education centers and 
voluntary collaboratives in education. 

C. Exchange of information on learning and cullaborativt^ alternatives being tried aci'oss 
the Commonwealth. 

D. Definition and promutit)n of pilot programs for school college collaboration, fspecially 
collaboration directed at solving urban problems. 

The latter task is especially important in the face ol' the fact that "No one gr'oup is taking a 
piMmar'y leadership stance at this time to establish an ov(?rall ur'brin policy, althougli thtu'o is 
general acceptance of the novd and an i\\pr*essod willingness to (:oop(M*at(.» by most groups,"'" 
This statement is as true* in the education polic y anvi in Massachu.stMts as it is in ihe gener'al 
policy arivi of the nation. A planning c(?nter instituted for* s( fioois and colleg(^s ( ould btnome 
an important r't^source and model tor aciclri^ssing ur'ban problems l fieM-t»f(.)ri\ like most of our 
recommendations, it could be a cost saving inv(vstment on a long term basis. 

Thv Commission r(K;ommends that tht^ professional staff for ffie s< hool c olh^ge c cntiM* con 
sist initially of a director, an assistant, two r(^^»(*arch associates, and possibly two or morr 
int<M*tKs irwolv(*d in advanc(Hl ^n'aduatt* study 1-unds for staffing and op(»raling costs in \\v: 
initial tiwee Vi'ars sliould be sought from federal and or private foundation grants i-'inally. 
dur'ing the initial three years an evaluation should be (otidudiMl to diM(M*min(^ the vaha? and 
feasibility of eventual funding by th(» Common w(»alt h. 

!'>'!}. 
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HECOMMBlNDAriON #«: THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS, THE CHANCEL- 
LOR OF HICJHER KDUCATION. AND THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION SHOULD 
tilVE STltONCi AITENIION TO ENSURING THAT CERTAIN ACTIONS OF LEADERSHIP 
AND COORDINATION CONTINUE TO BE ADDRESSED AS REr.lONAL APPROACHES ARE 
PURSUED, 

Thoso actions include at loasl the t'oUowing; 

A. Gaining continuucl support from legislative loadors. execulivo olTices, citizen groups, 
municipal loadors. uducational associations, and statu boards for establishing rogionalisni 
as a higii priority deserving non-partisan support. 

B. Asking supurintendonts, school comniitteos, principals, teachers an'.i other educational 
groups to restructure their regional groups around I'egional education centers and educa- 
tional development units for maximum efficiency and comnuuiication potential. 

C. Convincing state and, if necessary, federal officials that regional boundaries should NOT 
be rigid lines across which coUaboratives do not occur. Just as numbers for consolidation 
vary with function, collaborative boundaries must vary for different purposes and in the 
presence of different resources. Educational leaders must insist that other departments 
of state and national /jovornment recognize this reality even as attempts are made to co- 
operate with the planning of interdepartmental regions. 

D. Clarifying role and authority relationships in regional educational centers and educa- 
tional development units. There have been problems with Department central office and 
regional center relationships in the past. The combination of decentralization and the in- 
troduction of regional governance could increase these problems unless the matter is 
addressed very carefully and very thoroughly. 

E. Building strong communication systems among regional centers. ESU's. and voluntary 
coUaboratives. Information on success and common problems must be shared, and talent 
must be exchanged among regions if coUaboratives are to realize theii' full potential. 

F. Building a strong staff training program, one that emphasizes management processes 
and principles, within a new organizational frameworii. 

G. Building a i-eward or motivations system for both individuals and agencies. Much more 
attention needs to be given to rewarding outstanding peiformance if individual.'? and or- 
ganizations are to be properly motivated tDvvard establishing useful coUaboratives. In this 
regard, the Commission strongly endorses the desirability of adequate funding of the 
legislation on collaboration enacted in 1974. This legislation would allow thn Department 
()<■ Education to award grants to approved coUaboratives, up to .$10,000 per member dis- 
trict. Kxpending .$300,000 to .$500,000 in annual grants to cost saving coUaboratives could 
be a very effective approach to stimulating interest in regional cooper'ation. C:()rnbined 
with the proposed loan program, it would create a very favoi'abi(! I'lhnate foi' tlie growth 
of valuable teamwork among school disti'icfs. coUegr's, and other agencies in Mussa 
chusetts. 
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V. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
A COLLABORATIVE i^PPROACH 

Vt)(;alional uducation is at once a field in which Massachusetts is oxperiuncing the host of 
oducational accoinpUshments and the greatest of probloms. On th« positive side of the ledger, 
the Hoard of Education and Commissioner have acted to i-aiso career exploration and training 
to a high priority in the Commonwealth. Innovative projects like PROJECT CAREER (devel- 
opment of a data bank of occupation-focused learning objectives and related instructional 
data) and special products like the handbook on COLLABORATIVE PROGRAMS FOR OCCU- 
PATIONAL COMPETENCE compiled by Occupational Task Force ^2, provide our school dis- 
tricts with important resources. Citizens in many conmiunities have supported the creation 
and operation of excellent regional vocational schools. 

There are serious realities on the problem side of the ledger, however. These include the 
facts that: 

A. Regional vocational schools served only 13,526 students or 9.7'? of the approximately 
240.000 grade 9-12 students enroUed in occupational education programs in 1973-74. Even 
after county schools and trade schools are added to the vocational school total, we find 
that the overwhelming majority of students interested in occupational training are ser- 
viced by city and town school districts without special vocational facilities beyond those 
installed for business and computer training programs. 

B. While some students who are not enrolled in vocational schools have access to special 
part-time programs in occupational training, there is at least one group of students with 
very limited access to occupational training. This group consists of those students enrolled 
in districts with a student population below 10.000 and without membership in a regional 
vocational school. Many authorities agree that a minimum of 600 vocational students in 
grades eleven and twelve is necessary in order to operate an adequate traditional pro- 
gram. Assuming one out of three high school students in occupational programs in a 
thirteen-grade district, this translates to the need for a total district enrollment of 10,000. 
There are 106 districts whose students face this problem of enrollment that appears too 
low to provide an adequ^Ue base for extensive opportunities in occupational classes. 

C. Traditions, actual recruitment and admission procedures, programming, and location of 
schools have resulted in: 

1. An inadequate level of career and occupational training service to the gr«at mid-group 
of students who inhabit what is known as the "general curriculum" in non-vocational 
liigh schools, a group that constitutes 20% to 60% of a high school population. 

2. In some cases, an apparently inadequate level of service to students with special edu- 
cation ne-.-as (a problem recently addressed by Board of Education regulations under 
the new special education law). 

3. Three (or more) out of four students in regional vocational schools being boys. 

4. A low level of enrollment of non-white minorities in regional vocational schools (ap 
proximately 2"/ in fourteen schools surveyed), a problem those schools cannot address 
effectively unless they are empowered to reach across current membership boundaries 
through collaboratives or other arrangements. 

D. Construction costs for the alternative of building more regional vocational schools arc 
rising rapidly. 

E. Coordination and flexibility between academic feedt.-r schools and regional vocational 
schools is frequently lacking. Many students are. in effect, forced to decide prior to ninth 
grade which environment they will enter • - a vocational or academic high school; this 
may or may not be the right time for an individual student to make such a total decision. 
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In short, wo can conclude that OUR STATK PROCJRAMS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AHE ACIIIF.VING GOOD RhlSULTS HUT WITH TOO FEW. STUDENTS AND AT A COST 
THAT IS PltOBABLY TOO HIGH TO ALLOW ADKQUAl^K EXPANSION OF SEFIVICE 
THROUGH THE SINGLE ALTERNATIVE OF BUILDING MANY MORE REGIONAL VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS DEDICATED TO THE PRESENT GRADE 9-12 PATTERN. 

There aro several alternatives that deserve attention along with the possibility of con 
structing more regional vocational schools in Massachusetts. The Commission has forwardc^d 
details on alternatives reviewed in California, Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Massachusetts to the Commissioner of Education. Vv^e shall describe only two 
of these alternatives in this summary. 

One of the alternatives which impressed the Commission was the model developed and 
tested at Blue Hills Regional Technical School under the leadership of Superintendent-Direc- 
tor William Dwyer. This model is based upon planning promoted by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Vocational Administrators. It involves major expansion in the functions of a voca- 
tional school Instead of just providing learning opportunities to its regularly enrolled stu- 
dents, the school becomes a regional resource. At Blue Hills, this has involved such added 
activities as: 

A. Hiring staff members who teach occupational courses in non vocational high schools of 
the region. In 1973-74. approximately 750 students were serviced by this program of ex- 
tending vocational learning opportunities through non-vocational schools. As facilities 
and staff are expanded at Blue Hills, this off-campus service is scheduled to be extended 
to over 2,500 students. 

B. Providing late afternoon shop and laboratory experiences at Blue Hills to secondary stu- 
dents from other schools. To date, space limitations have made it necessary to restrict 
this service to a total of 60 students with special education needs. The program is sched- 
uled to expand to the level of servicing 200 students in future years. 

C. Loaning both hardware and software to other schools in the region, 

D. Providing workshops on career education for non-vocational teachers in other schools. 

E. Providing career counseling services and a traveling careennobile for career orientation 
and awareness programs in elementary and secondary schools of the region. 

F. Assisting other schools with curriculum development, budget planning^ preparation of 
grant proposals, design of facilities and equipment, etc. 

G. Offering continuing education opportunities to approximately 800 adults in the region. 

Excellent publications are available from Blue Hills for those interested in profiting from 
this model. Some of the major benefits of this approach are: 

A. Increased career exploration opportunities for students in non vocational or non com- 
prehensive high schools and, to some degree, elementary schools. 

B. Increased opportunities for college-bound students to elect a career development minor 
in their home high schools. 

C. Increased involvement of non vocational teachei's in cai'eei* development planning. 

D. Higher or more cost-effective use of relatively expensive human and material resources. 

Such benefits could flow from any vocational school to its suri'ounding schools. A large voca 
tional school in a city car- beconie a central resource for other city and suburban schools cis 
well as a regional vocational school can become a resource for nearby communities. 

A second alternative which impi'essed Commission nnuiibiM's as of several woiMh pur 
suing is the California Flegional Occupational Program, a program that depends upon use of 
the community as a classroom. This is not a new idea. Various work study and a{)})riMitice 
progr'ams already operational in Massac husett.s and elsi»wh(n*e in the nation show succe.ss 
with this concept. However, use of the community is not r'e»ally a maioi' part of the Massachu 
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Hutts dolivory system for accupational education. In California, such uso has boen niovca 
from the "nlco Iclou'' level to an approach which has bocome a vital and almost primary com- 
ponent of the occupational delivery syvStem. 

The Hegional Occupational Programs (ROP*s) received their impetus from state legisla- 
tion, hi general they operate on the basis of: 

A. vStudonts receiving their academic instruction in tlieir homo high schools, retaining their 
affiliation with these schools. 

B. Approximately 90'-^ of the occupational training taking place "on the job** in business 
and industry, the remaining taking place in leased or donated facilities under the direct 
control of the HOP staff. 

C. Very low capital costs, a sample being $200,000 in the first six months of operation for 
the North Orange County ROP serving 2800 students. 

D. Relatively low operating costs, a sample being $1.60 per student hour (including capital) 
in the first year of operation and now down to $1.25 per student hour in the North Orange 
County ROP. 

More detailed information on the North Orange County ROP is available from the Massachu- 
setts Advisory Council on Education. 

It is logical to assume that the ROP alternative will work best in urban and suburban 
areas with a relatively large employer base. With that caution, we are enthusiastic about the: 

A. Flexibility 

B. Low cost 

C. Positive student attitudes observed 

D. Improved communication with participating school districts 

E. Good placement contacts. 

Also, we recognize the need to face the problem of quality control of teaching in non-school 
settings, the need to negotiate proper relationships with labor unions, and business leaders, 
the need to consider transportation problems of students. For example, the North Orange 
County ROP relies on most students arranging their own transportation; this might deny 
opportunities to some students. In short, an ROP program is not a blissful panacea. Like most 
educational possibilities, it can be a useful alternative for certain localities and regions of the 
state. 

On the basis of these observations we offer our recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATION ^10: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND 
PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE ANY 
LEGISLATION NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ALTERNATIVE SYS- 
TEMS FOR DELIVERY OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES INCLUDING VARIA- 
TIONS OF BOTH THE BLUE HILLS MODEL FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND THE REGION- 
AL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM MODEL FROM CALIFORNIA (ROP). 

While our State's experience at Blue Hills px'ovides the basis for duplication of that 
model, more study will be needed to use the California model. The Commission will make a 
copy of the appropriate California Legislation available to the Cominissionor of Education. 
We suggest under this recomm mdation that special attention be given to ensuring that: 

A. An HOP or any other unit operating as a voluntary collaborative has the right to assess 
costs directly to participating districts as opposed to having one participating district de^ 
signed as fiscal agent as now provided in Section 4E of Chapter 40 of the General Laws. 

B. Ksiablishment of an ROP is subject to Department approval on the basis of an analytic 
process (outlined in recommendation ^12 below. 

C. Slate regulations allow the use of non school employees in FlOP instruction programs 
supervised by certified educators. 
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D. An HOP or any other unit operating? as a voluntary collaborative has the right to enter 
into contracts receiving or giving services to private and other public agencies and in- 
dividuals. 

NOTE: This is ci'itical in terms of private sector cooperation needed for HOP operation 
and in terms of realizing the potential for cooperation with established vocation- 
al schools and community colleges. 

E. No legal barriers or regulations exist to prevent an HOP from contracting students from 
one high school into a service that can be provided in another high school. 

l\ HOP s and their participating high schools are NOT required to but may provide trans- 
portation to students for travel to and from HOP learning activities. 

NOTK: The path to success here might be careful location of ROPs in the first place 
followed by gradual introduction of transportation service. 

RECOMMENDATION #11: THE! STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD CONTINUE TO 
USE STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH DISTRICTS REQUEST^ 
ING THESE FUNDS TO PROMOTE EXPANSION OF ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR DE- 
LIVERY OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

As the Board directs over one million dollars per year into occupational program develop- 
ment, attention to model building can be emphasised. The ideal would be to have one major 
model of each type located in Western Massachusetts and another in Eastern Massachusetts 
for convenience of viewing by citizens and educators in each of these locations. Committed 
and aggressive leadership from the Division of Occupational Education could provide the al- 
terna jves with the visibility they deserve. The very act of establishing models could help to 
identify important elements to be addressed in legislation needed to move from the model 
stage to more extensive practice. 

RECOMMENDATION #12: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITH 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE BOARD OF REGIONAL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES SHOULD ACT AT ONCE TO ESTABLISH AN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
TASK FORCE IN EACH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER. THE TASK FORCE IN EACH 
REGION SHOULD BE CHARGED WITH REPORTING ON THE AVAILABILITY OF OCCU- 
PATIONAL SERVICE ACROSS THE REGION AND. WHERE APPROPRIATE, WITH DEFIN- 
ING RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASING THE LEVEL AND/OR THE EFFICIENCY OF 
THAT SERVICE. 

The work of such a task force should be coordinated with t.he evaluation-and-assistancc 
system described under recommendation The work should begin on the foundation of 
information already available from the Division of Occupational Education but should be 
expanded lo include -nformation from student and citizen advisory councils and profession- 
al associations in the region. The Springfield Regional Education Center during its period of 
work with the Commission has provided a model for communication among these gi'oups in 
addressing the topic of guidance services. At the very least, such a task force should include 
the coordinator of the regitmal center; a staff member of the Division of Occupational Edu- 
cation; repi^esentatives of the advisory councils, school committee and professional associa- 
tions already working with the regional education center; directors of one or two regional 
vocational schools; business leaders and representatives of any community colleges in the 
area. The Commissioner and State Board could then work wir.h other agencies to supply each 
task force with information from state and national sources and could act on all requests 
for af^provais of proposals for new vocational schools, ROP\s, etc.. in light of analyses and 
recommendations from the regional task forces. This coordination process would give Depart- 
ment of i'lducation representatives more information for particij^ating in program review- 
discussions at the higher education level. This latter point is critical because THFRK Sl^KMS 
TO BK AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MUCH MORK COOfU)lN ATION HKTWKF.N RF^C;IONAL VO 
CATIONAL SCFiOOLS AND COMMUNITY COLLEGFS in fc^voiding rol^: duplication and in ex 
changing resourx*es. 
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liECOMMENDATlON #13; THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSION- 
ER SHOULD HAVE THE DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CONTINUE EN- 
COURAGING MIDDLE SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS THRU THE ICTH LEVEL 
TO INITIATE OR EXPAND MORE EFFECTIVE CAREER EXPLORATION AND PRE VOCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS. IN ADDITION, lllE DIVISION SHOULD B2 DIRECTED TO GIVE 
EQUAL PRIORITY TO WORKING WITH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP A STATE- 
WIDE PLAN FOR: 

(1) EXPANDING THEIR CAPACITY TO SERVE STUDENTS ON LEVELS 11 AND 12 AND 

(2) ESTABLISHING THEIR ROLE AS REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR OCCUPA- 
TIONAL OR CAREER^ORIENTED PROGRAMS. 

Secondary schools continue to need more state assistance in developing such programs 

as: 

A. Community work experiences. 

B. Use of community resource personnel. 

C. School-industry personnel exchange programs. 

D. Occupational suivey and decision-making activities for students. 

E. Simulated work experiences, especially in business management and office operations. 

F. Student exchange between schools with different vocational or prevocational opportuni- 
ties. 

Movement of more Department personnel into regional offices places specialists closer to 
school districts and to business and industrial leaders interested in assisting school pro- 
grams. Beginning with the 1974-75 school year, emphasis should be placed on developing the 
potential created by decentralization. The Business Management Task Force volunteers who 
have been working with the Bureau of School Business Management are already working 
with regional education centers, Department administrators, and educational organization 
leaders to support this endeavor. 

A plan for expansion of vocational school service to students in levels 11 and 12 might 
involve state-assisted but voluntary reduction of service to students on iower levelfi as acad- 
emic or comprehensive schools develop a greater capacity for vocational service although the 
Commission does not recommend an arbitrary and complete focus on any grade level cut-off 
point. It might also involve greatly expanded admission and outreach programs for students 
not now served adequately by vocational schools. If institutions of higher education develop 
the needed out-reach and service area planning capacities recommended in the 1973 Advisory 
Council on Education report entitled STRENGTHENING THE ALTERNATIVE POSTSECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION SYSTEM: CONTINUING AND PART-TIME STUDY IN MASSACifU 
SETI\S. outreach programs for vocational schools could be coordinated with these post sec 
ondary capacities to provide a long-term spectrum of educational opportunity and assistance 
to citi/xms not interested in college degree programs. 

Finally. a.b shown with the Blue HUls model, programs of service to students not in voca 
tional schools could be greatly improved if regional, county, and city vocational schools were 
structured to allow more use of the talents of their staff members in non vocational school 
districts. For example, here is a section from the job description of an assistant to the super- 
intendent of the Minuteman Regional Vocational lechnica; High School: (one of the assis- 
tants tasks is) "supporting local school districts in the plannin^^ of cross-articulated curri 
culuni programs." This is a direction that should be expanded and implemented in all voca 
tional schools to extend their influence and support beyond their own walls. Under its state* 
plan, the Department of Educatum has made federal funds available foi- this direction. 
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In making these rocnmmondations, tho Commission faces one major problem. The De- 
partment of Education in general and the Division of Occupational Education in particular 
do nol have all of the resources needed to stimulate and adequately support the major actions 
necessary in individual communities and regions. IF EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IS GO- 
ING TO BF.COMI:; A HFALITY IN THK AREA OF CAREER EXPLORATION AND OCCUPA- 
TIONAL COMPETENCE. CITIZEN. LEGISLATIVE. EXECUTIVE. AND EDUCATIONAL LEAD^ 
EHS MUST FOCUS THEIR EFFORTS AS THEY HAVE DONE SO ADMIRABLY IN THE AREA 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION. Without such a focuo. inequality of opportunity will remain a 
major characteristic of vocational education in Massachusetts. THE SECRETARY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS CAN BE ESPECIALLY HELPFUL IN THIS REGARD. By acting as a pri- 
mary advocate for the directions described in this report, the' Secretary can help to gain 
needed resources and legislation for the Department. In doing this, the process of reorgani- 
zation and regionali/.ation can be advanced for one major and highly visible purpose — pro- 
viding more effective and efficient educational service to all of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. 
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VI. CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT INCLUDING MINORITY 

AND URBAN CONCERNS 

Wo began this I'epori with a recognition of the well documented fact that involvement 
generates connnitnient. Examples of an opposite reality are all too common in public educa- 
tion — citizens opposing educational programs based on plans formulated without their in- 
volvement. We can also view the phenomenon of specific citizen or citizen groups approach- 
ing educational leaders in a way that creates problems and generates defensiveness, Finally, 
we can perceive minority groups whose concerns and needs are not given adequate attention 
in the design and daily operation of educational programs. In terms of promoting the ability 
of our schools to serve all children adequately, it is necessary to have strong forces working 
to alleviate these problems. 

We do not wish to pretend that any set of procedures will eliminate conflicts between 
groups who desire different services or priorities in our public schools. However, conflicts 
in ide.as can be a stimulus to progress if mechanisms exist to promote decision-making based 
on sincere consideration of all points of view. As an adaptation of a recent report of the Gov- 
ernor's Commission on Citizen Participation, we list four practices useful in striving for con- 
structive citizen-school interaction: 

A. THE ROLES AND POWERS OF PARTICIPANTS IN DECISION-MAKING ARE CLEARLY 
DEFINED IN ADVANCE OF IMPLEMENTATION OF THE DECISION-MAKING PRO- 
CESS. Too few state agencies and school districts have roles adequately clarified before 
people focus on issues requiring major decisions. Then, when controversial issues do 
develop, conflict and confrontation become more common than participatory decision- 
making. Too many people begin to focus on "winning" rather than on participating in a 
process. This is true even on school committees where well intentioned but sometimes un- 
informed candidates are elected on the basis of running "against" rather than "participat- 
ing in" current decision-making processe:;. There is real confusion between issues and 
decision-making processes. While the Massachusetts Association of School Committees 
offers some training on this topic to newly elected .school committee members, there is 
little or no state encouragement offered to prospective participants. Strong state leader- 
ship is needed at both the school committee level and beyond to promote clarification 
of roles in educational decision-making. 

B. ADEQUATE RESOURCES AND INFORMATION ARE MADE AVAILABLE TO PARTICI 
PANTS IN TOE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS. Local citizens and their school districts 
do not now have a convenient and rapid way of ^^aining information on educational re- 
search and current practice. While there are exceptions dependent upon periodic publica- 
tions by the Department of Education and other agencies, many local and state groups 
spend their lime gathering information already gathered by someone el.so. In terms of 
the cost of time of human beings, this is wasteful and discouraging It reduces the effect- 
iveness of decision making processes. If one group is perceived by another as deliberately 
withholding information (a tactic alleged to have been used in conflicts on racial im- 
balance), suspicion and tcn.'^ion replace the potential for cooperation. 

C. THE VIEWPOINTS OF ALL RELEVANT PARTICIPANTS AHK .jIOLICITKD AND CON- 
SIDERED IN THE DECISIONMAKING PROCESS. Fielevant participan. are tho.se who 
will be affected by a decision. For public schools, this certainly means that representa 
tives of many minority groups not commonly elec ted to school committees should be con- 
sulted by those who ar»; elected. This is a matter of ethical obligation which has been 
ignored- in the past bUL whic:h should not be ignored in the futur'e. Hopefully our educa- 
tional system has succeeded in helping to pr'epar-e a public to be intolerant of inattention 
to this obligation. 
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D SOMIiONE ACIS AS A MODEIIATOR AND HAKMONIZEll 10 PROMOTE A FOCUSED 
AND rjONSTRUCTIVE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS. ModemLors unci harmonizers are 
in short supply when one considers the plethora of issues and committees p'enerated in 
iiiodc^rn society. In the absence of the modcrciturs and the presence of increasingly criti 
cat fiscal and social problems, school systems all too often are becoming battlegrounds 
between sid(^s of various issues rather than places where people from all persuasiojis 
meet to act togetiier fo;- their children. 

To promote more extensive implementation of constructive practices for citizen participa- 
tion, the Commission offers the following recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATION ^M4: TOE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENSURE THAT 
THE BOSTON, WORCESTER, AND SPRINGFIELD REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS AND/ 
OR ASSOCIATED CITJZEN RESOURCE CENTERS ARE READILY ACCESSIBLE TO URBAN 
RESIDENTS. THE BOARD SHOULD ALSO PROPOSE LEGISLATION THAT WOULD CRE~ 
ATE A STUDY COMMISSION TO DETERMINE THE VALUE AND FEASIBILITY OF RELO- 
CATING CENTRAL OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAi. 
AGENCIES. 

One of the first requirements for helping citizens to be more constructive and more suc- 
cessful in approaching school districts is for those doing the helping to be readily accessible 
to the citizens. Inner city I'esidents who need help are not well sei'ved by regional offices or 
ciii/en resource centers located both outside the inner city and off mass transit lines. At ihe 
very least, the regional centers in the listed cities should be located on mass transit lines 
should have satellite citi/en resource centers (see recommendation ^ 18) in locations that are 
conveniiMit to inner city residents. 

In relation to central offices of the Department, top Department lead(?rs anc^ non-decen 
ti*aii/ed services of the Department should be made much more accessible to school district 
representatives and citizens from the entire state. An education center near the junction of 
InterstattM^outes 90 and 495 might increase accessibility On a relatively long range basis 
such a center coulci be planned to include; 

A Central computer facilities for a statewide (Klucational information network. 
\i Offices of all other state educational boards. 

C ConlVr^^nct* or* meeting facilities for educators, legislators, and citizen grouj^s. 

D Hapid con^.munication with legislative and executive offices in Boston. 

K {^(Miial s|)ace for offices of statewide organizations c:losest to the DepartnuMit in (educa- 
tional management (school committees. supiM'intendonts. parent teacher organizations). 

A study of this possibility should consider advantages, disadvantages, and cost t»l"fectiv(*ness 
W'e recommend a legislative study ct^nmission b(^cause conclusions should b(* reaches! pri 
marily on the* basis of convenitMice to the c-itiztMis' legislators who havc^ been elected to r(}pr(.^ 
stMit iMul b(»cause nuMnbt.M's of the Gcner'al C^our't should be involviKl in thi^ dc^vehipmcMit of any 
plan that might rcHiuire dynam c political action m the future*. 

RECOMMflNDATlON -15: THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS SHOULD RF 
QUF'.ST STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION ON ALL LEVELS IX) JOIN HIM NOW IN KSTA[^• 
LISHING A PLANNING PROCESS AND SCHEDULE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A STATE 
WIDE INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEM FOR i-DUCATION. THE PLANNING 
SHOULD EMPHASIZE COORDINATED COLLECTION OF USEFUL INFORMATION AND 
MAKINC; THE INFORMATION AVAILAliLE TO LECllSLATOKS. MINORITY GROUPS, OTH 
ER CITIZENS. AND LOCAL SCHOOLS AND COLLECiES RATHER THAN SIMPLY SERVING 
PLANNING NEEDS OF THE STATE HOARDS AND OFFICES. 

StM'v:f r of rt'gioiial rchu ation ( rnirrs IomIizpms mihI sc liool colU^gc^ col lahorat i vc^s ccMild 
^jr .Tt'af ly .^ir*'n;j.t lu'MPcl Ia tin* (lf\ flopmrnt of -.ik h n i o(>i'(lmatp(l infonnMtioti ystc.ni lax 
M;t',rr's fiionot cdT(»r'<l thi* liiMirv «>! si'()firal<' plnmiini: Hnd clopiiif nl of -^lu !; a sy^l*'ni l)y 



beparaie boardb and urficOvS followed by afler-ihe-fact attention to possible savings and olTi 
cioncius that could be roali/ed from cooperative planning and devolopmeni. 

RECOMMENDATION "16: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROPOSE AND 
THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A DEPUTY LEVEL ADMINISTRATOR FOR MINORITY CONCERNS AND EQUAL EDU- 
CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

At present. Department efforts to promoio equal educational opportunity cannot address 
an adequate ran^ie of considerations on a consistent basis across all divisions of the Depart 
meni. Ficsistance to Department elforts in promoting racial balance absorb a large amount 
of the time of both the Commissioner and pei-sonnel in the Bureau of Equal Educational Op- 
portunity. If all of the problems of unequal opportunity that could be identified through the 
statewide evaluation system proposed earlier and all of the iegitimuie concerns of minority 
citizens are going to be addre.ssed properly, one administrator with inter divisional authority 
must be responsible for devoting all of his or hor time and energy to this area. This adminis 
ti'aior should; 

A. Be a member of a minority group. 

13 Be assisted by a MINORITY CONCERNS TASK FORCE appomted by the Board of Edis 
cation. 

C. Be supported by the director and staff of the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity. 

D. Be charged with developing plans for expanding Department action in the areas of: 

1. Assistance to citii^ens on questions of equal opportunity. 

2. Providing public information on racial imbalance, particularly in relation to Boston 
and Springfield. 

3 Review of all division programs for attention to minority and equalization concerns. 

4 Evaluation of metropolitan planning projects. 

5 Promoting legislation on equalization and minority concerns. 

6. Encouraging appointment of minority representatives to special boards and commit- 
tees. 

All of this should be done in a coordinated manner to avoid the fragmentary impact of giving 
attfntion to equalization and minority concerns on a piecemeal basis, one project or statute 
at a time. 

RECOMMENDATION ^17: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER 
SHOULD ACT IMMEDIATELY TO SUPPORT THE EFFORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING A GREAT- 
LY EXPANDED ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 

Such e.vpansion ;hould emphasize an increase in the content and rt^gionul availability 
of management information programs for both prospective and ( urrt-nt .school commntee 
members and their superintendent."^. The information programs should remain under the con 
frol c)t' Sc hool Committee Association leaders but should be supported l;v exKmsive (MTorts of 
th(.^ Department Education, the Advi.sory Co.incil on Education, the Massac.hu.setts A.s.socia 
turn of Sch(K)l Superintendents, and perha[)s one or more institutions of higher education 
Most important, the eval uation and assistance system described earlier in this report should 
be u.sc;d to encourauc maximum participation m the program by both sc hool ccmmittee mem 
bers and superintendents Managing school programs to ac iiieve more ec|uali/.;-ition of educ a 
tionai opportunity will rc^quiro directors wlio have bcM-n given the assistance and information 
needed to pursue that purpose Very few c it i/ens are closer or more important to publir 
schools than .s(.h(;ol c (jminittee members They deserve more lielp than tlu-y are receiving 
ritcht now from .state scurces. 
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nECOMMENDATlON ?n8: THE BOARD OF KDUCA TION SHOULl^ SUPPOHT TUK KSTAM 
LISHMKNT OK A C flMZEN RESOUHCE CENTEll IN ASSOCIATION WITH EACH REGION 
Al EDUCATION Ci.NTER. 

The valiu? t)t' suci'i coiiters. uspcciully in uiM)uti locaimns. iV. ciiMnoiisirat^.^d by iho public 
uiluriiuilujri stn via?:> bciiig pr()Vided to Boslun ciii/ens by t ho Cay Wide Educut ional Cuali 
\ii)n. This ()ruaiii/aiion ot' citUens pri)vidos a local point i'or* questions and answei's on ai'ea 
s<:hools. a local point responsive to citizens without Mmilations imposed by bureauci'alic or 
political perspectives. Cil.i/en contiX)l of such centiu's is important. Theix^l'ore re^Monal educa 
Hon centei's should serve as cooperating hosts but. not controlling agencies loi* citi/.en re 
source cenurs. On the bairis of experience with a model C(Miter operated in Worcester by the 
Central Massachusetts Cit.i/.ens involved in Education, the Commission can oi't'er detai!(^d sug 
geslions for the creation of additional citi/.en c(?nters. In this summary report, we sinipiy list 
the general sugv-estions that: 

A. Citi/(^n centei's should be established at the rate of one per year beginning with urban 
locations. 

l^i The c-iti/en centei's should be operated by private, nonprofit organizations \vith an ad 
junct I'elationship to the Department of Education. 

C. Ai Icii-y half of an annual budget of SlS.OOu to $20,000 per citizen c:enler should come from 
private sources; the remainder should be contributed by the DepartnKMU aton^': with 
space, office furniture, and supportive services. 

D The personnel of one or mor-3 existing centei-s can be used as consultants inr coordinat 
ing the development of a statewide network of c'itiziMi centers. Approximately :f2.r)00 
would be needed to suppoi't activities for ci\*aiing on(? c:iti/.on center. 

E. liegioPtai education center pei'sonnel should bo charged wiih assisting citizeri center* ?)er 
sonnel in: 

1. Gaining access to Department information. 

2. Utilizing citizen oarticipation material producc^d by the DepaiMmeni and the Nfnssa 
chusetts Advisory Council on Education. 

3 Building positive associations with professional organizations. 

4. Developing ti'aining and seminar programs for citizens. 

5. Exchangmg infoi*mation with other citizen resource centers;. 

6 \Vi>rking cinsely with the rn^gional education centei* advi.soi>- counc il 
7. Avt:iding partisan I'oles that would discjualify a cMi/en centei' from receivuig conlin 
ued Department support. 

Until citizen resource centers are established in each rt^^ional lukH'aiion '-enicM'. ri.'^'iionul 
ccMitor p(M'S(jnn». i should continue to utilize Depai'tnuMit I'esnur-ccs and Advisory Couiu il pul; 
[icatu)?is to pi'ovlde citizens with as niuch non partisan asjsistamc^ as can be arranged. 

RECOMMtNDATfON ^19: THF STATE FSOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE HIE 
PUIiLlC WITH A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DECENTRALIZATION PLANS FOR THE HOS 
TON PUl^LIC SCHOOLS IN OCTOBER OF 1974. THIS ANALYSIS SHOULD HE fiASED ON A 
COMPAFUSON VVrm THE 1970 REPORT ENTI ITED ORGANIZING AN URllAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM FOR DIVi'.RSirY—A STUDY OF THE liOSTON SCHOOL DEPART MKNT. 

Hest^arch .studies list(^d ear!)(M' in this repoiM sugui'si r);y. 000 students as a m i.\imum limit 
tor sf hool fD^'tncl si/'^ This is a pi*obl(Mii that * sliould be -vid!*(*ssed as directU' as i he problcnis 
.»! inaci(K.|uali^ sizt- -n .-matU^r districts ll is v(ma doubtf':; lliai meaningful t iii/tMi partic i|)a 
'loi' can be arrangi.ui until and unless f^oslon's schoo: ;:.{)V(M-nanc(» units are br'»ii;:hJ cIosjm- 
to ?fie citizens th«'v s(M*ve. Tliis could b(* accom phsh(ui in on - of seV(***fd ways. rr(\'niori oi' 
npighbor!:ood i)oar-ds as imp!eiP"ni<Hi in Louisville. K'niu(i>;\. ado[)iion of (In* alit'rnaii\»' 
:.cnv» v'l.tner j/iaii *o be consi(i(M*''c! i)\ l^osU)n vr)trrv in \hr iaii ^A' I^TL (U* ndopiioii of a lu-w 
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plan not yoi proposeci. The Connnission iisoli* has noi. dorinoU a spociHc govunuinct:} prapOBu! 
for Boston bucauso it addivssoci fitatowido and not individual city ir>8\ieB. Ilowc^vor. as a \m\ 
t(M* ol* siaii'Widi' planning procedure, wo believe that the citizoiiH of Boston deserve the a^sis 
inncv of a caivTuI analysis by autht)ritief> on educational {.covernanco before votin^^ in Noveui- 
btM* (>r Hr/4 Authors of the IHVU report listed above could proviile the basis for this antdysi.s 
ai the reciuesi ol" the Slate Board of Education. Certainly the Uoparttnent of Education fjhould 
pi*ovide advice on I'eorMani/aiion to th(^ lar.t^est as well as to the smallest school districts In 
!he slate. Ihe Boston i^overnance question provides the Department with an opportunity for 
expandin;^^ its capabilities in M"ivin{^ assistance to urban citi^.ens. 

RECOM M EN DA'llON ^^^20. THE STATE BOAliD OK EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE A 
STAEF UNIT IN THE BOSl'ON REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER TO PLAN, ENCOUltAGE, 
AND ADMINISTRATE IMPLEMENTATION OE AT LEAST TWO MODEL RECOMMENDA 
TIONS FROM THE METROPOLITAN PLANNING PROJECT—A PATHWAYS MODEL EOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND A PAIRWAYS MODEL EOR ELEMENTARY S'iTJ^ 
DENTS. THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD ACT TO PROVIDE EUNDS 
EOR IMPLEMENTATION OE BOTH THE STAEE UNIT AND THE SUBSEQUENT IMPLEMEN^ 
TATION OF MODELS. 

The staff una could be an eai'ly implementation of the Educational Service Unit (ESU) 
concept mentioned earlier, or' it could be a temporary unit that would eventually be replaced 
by an ESU. In any event, its basic task woukt be to utili/e the planning results from the Met 
ropolitan PlannniM Project to promote coUaboi^ation among* the districts and citi/cMis m the 
ineti'opoliian area. 

It is not the purpost* of this report to du{)li(ale a detailed de^crMption of the I'ecoinmenda 
lions from the Metropolitan Planning? Project. Such descriptions are now available in the pub 
lished rej)orts of that project. Rather we summari/e by staling" that, in the l^athways model, 
secondary students from urban and suburban schools would meet together in carefully sc^ 
lected sitt\s aloiiM a traiisportat kmi path like the Green Line subway to share special leai'mn;.': 
and ui' bilingual experiences. In the Pairways mocUM. two suburban elementary schools and 
one ui'ban elemtMitary school wouid )<)in to form a ' iieiKhborho(xl ' within which leai'nmM' cx 
pei'iences would hi' shared. Thest? rnod(»ls provnie a possibility for expraidniM cooperation be 
rween ui'ban and suburban citi/ens m a way ilutl would eni'ieh the lives of all participating 
.students Results ni the Boston area could Ix' shared through ri^uional education cent(»r's. c iii 
/(Ml resoui'ce centers, and (eventually a statewide information manaM'emenl sysitMii lo servi^ 
as a stiiuuhis tn similar d(»vele!)mrn is rlsewhrr^ It Wdulcl be a trauedv and dissei'vicc^ Iti tla^ 
K iii/eiih of Massachusetts it thr |)()teniial defined b\ this project wer*(* ignored 
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Vli. FINANCE REFORM AND EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Couv iiriTMU With the work uj' tho CumnusbiDii on Hchool Dlsirlt-i Or^iuni/.atiim Uiicl Cotlub 
oi'atinn. iho MassachusiMtB Acivisory Cmuicil on !*:duaition has bfuMi spaa.si)ring u rtwiow of 
ihu Blato program tor fhiaiujial aid to schools Study director John K. Honiuy has pi'ovidocl 
\\w C'onninssion >viili an interim roport on this ruvio\\\ a ropori basuci ui.K)n oxtonsivu study 
or national and statt^ roalitios and initial quostionnairo roturijs I'roni 111 respoiuUMits (mimi- 
cipai urncials. school superintundonts, and mombors of !hu stale U^gisUuuro). 'I'his interim 
report reint'orcos our belior in two rocommondations. 

liECOMMKNDATiON ^21; ALL FUTUlil^ ATOOMPI'S A I^ SCHOOL AID RKKOIIM SHOULD 
lilUHJllSUKD WrnilNTHinniAMEWOHKOF ORGANIZATIONAL HEi^OHM FOH EQUAL- 
IZAIION OK EDUCATIONAL OPPOHTUNI TY. 

This IS ihv rramowoi'k pui'sui^d by all Commission recommendations. Equal oxpondituros 
will not buy uqual opportunity in ihu face of local and regional cost diiTorontiais or ibr children 
with diftei'eni combinations of needs, We need a stronger system of helping local districts 
to Muarantue the availability oi* basic and special services to all citii'.ens. In the absoiice of that 
system, school aid reform wiil not cause significant impi'ovement in educational sorvico in tlio 
Commonwealth. 

RECOMMENDATION --^2: ALL FUTURE AITKMPIS Al' SCHOOL AID REFORM SHOULD 
BE PURSUED IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL MUNICIPAL^STATE FINANCING PICTURE. 
NOT AS AN ACTION FOCUSED SOLELY ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INTERESTS. 

Education is only one of the many functions, albeit an exiren^'^ly important one. of state 
and local government. In a time of increasing fiscal pressure, the taxation impact of educa- 
tion must be cooi^dinated with the taxation impact of all oMiei' ffovemmental services. To pro- 
mote this cuoi'dinalioM. the Advisory Council on Isducation will joiii with the Massachusetts 
Taxpayers Foundaiion to publish an infoiMnational pamphlet on taxation-revenue relation- 
ships in the fall of 1974. 

These recommendations are made to the General Coui't. \hv <Jo\'vvnoi\ the Secretary of 
Eductttional Affairs, the State Board of EducaiKui. und all uthi?r M'^'oups interested in fi.scal 
i*efoi*m as it relates to schools. The interim i^eport on uhich the recommendations are based 
follows. 

ISTEIilM RL:POia\ STUDY ON SCHOOL FINANCE (May ;i. U)74): 

I'ecent years one of the most widely quoted "truisms" in thc^ (»ducalu)nal communiU' 
and amonK social rtMorniers has been the thought that thu (|uahty of a child's education can 
no! loi* sh(aild not) be a function of the wealth of local districts. 

Shut ihi^ nnd lv)(iO s a si^Mps of ccui't cases have hvvn filed in federal courts alleging thai 
vai'ious stale systems tor the financinK of public schools wiM'e a viohilion of the equal pro 
fe( iiiHi M'iairHnt(^e of the Fourteenth Amendment lo (he Constitution of \hv. United States. The 
\un v of the [nov(»nHMif lo re-form the nutans of finanniu,^ public ediicat ion was vastly speeded 
up in hi7l with (h(^ ruling nf th(^ Supreme Ci)uri of California in the now fanuul "SiM'rano v. 
Pra^st" (kcision In that. cas(\ it. was ruh^d that tHiuc alion was a fundanuMiial interest (i.e.. 
ri«hl) and llial iht^ syst(?m of funding!: *'du<.'alion in California disci'iminaUni a^j:ain>.t llu* poor 
b(?cause it made tlie (|uality of a child's education a function of the wc^alih of his {)arents and 
nei/^hl^oi's 

In tl • SIX niniuhs folhnvin^j: the 'Serrano" (hjcision. no h.vss than 30 suits w.-re filed in 
slate an(. federal couiMs. The situaHon may wril bv analo^nus to tlie prec(Ki(Mil s(Mting 
'"Hrown" case in 1H')4 whtM'o (oui'ts across the (luniti'v (|Ui( kl> a(i(pl'. d :i (oiuc'p! of lejial 



iniiu'prtHatiou and BupplaiUul tho k>«lslativo bndk\s iu uiTucting rapid i^luuu?uft in oducutiunal 
procassen. Shortly art^r tho '*Surrano'* ducision at Umst eight othor cuurtH from as many 
8iatas rendennl do(;isious doularUiK ntnte oduoation Hnancing schtMUOs hunjuiiablu and tlius 
dunyirig uqual prott)ctio;i to all porsuas, 

Tho Supronio Court of tho Unitod Statos hoard ono of tiu)So casos — *MU)driciuu/ v. San 
Antonio Indopondonl School District — in March. 1073. In a clo*? voto, tho Court rulod that 
tho Toxan system of schoi)! Tinanco was not in violation of the U.S. Constitution and that no 
case had roally buun made to ostablisl^ that thu process of education wan, in fact, a funda- 
mental intorost. 

The not result of tho *4lodriquQ^/* decision was that iho large number of court cases dis- 
appeared ahnost as rapidly as they had appeared. In many states, however, the educational 
conmnmity and various coalitions of social and fiscal reformers kept up the piussure to alter 
progi-ams of school finance to seek their stated goal — equity in fiscal resources to all com-" 
m unities. 

hi Massachusetts. like many other states, an annual series of bills are submitted to the 
state legislature to "reform" the method of financing public education in the Conmion- 
wealtli. Since 1967. cities and towns have been receiving state aid and assistance designed 
to equali/'.e the local funds available for education. Most of these **reform'' efforts have been 
to try to t'ofino the existing system either to raise the average percentage amount of entitle- 
ment or to eliminate the minimum and maximum aid restrictions. With very minor excep- 
tions, the state funding program undei' Chapter 70 of the General Laws has changed very 
little since its inception. 

The questionnaire associated with this study is intended to ascertain, among other goals, 
whether the case for the necessity of reforming the educational funding method has been 
made outside the educational community. Additionally, one of our goals is to try to deter- 
mine whether the move to change the state aid program .3 based upon equity of educational 
programs and opportunities or whether it is based upon equity of fiscal resources — an as- 
sumption being made that a really good case for directly correlating the amount of money 
spent to the quality of education is yet to be made. 

In a sampling of data received to date, tho following positions seem to be evolving: 

1) The quality of public schools — which is to say the degree to which valid educa^ 
tional results are being achieved — is a high level concern to over 70 percent of the respon- 
dents .... i.e.. 70. 59'? . Put another way, 82.35'' of the .same respondents list the achieving of 
educational results for all children as ono of tho most important issues existing in the schools 
today. This ranks ahead of many of tho more po ari/ed issues being discussed regularly in 
the media — i.e., 

Public involvement in schools 
Behavior of youth — in and out of school 
Racial and minoiuty group issues 
Funding of education 

Education of youngsters with special handicaps. 
Lfficioncy of school operation 
Quality of teaching st.affs 

2) Tho porcoiv(?ci quality of oiiucation is not t(Mally t»^|uatod to tho quality of tho schools. 
For- instance, to tho following selected points of viow. a high porcciitage of the respondents 
indicate degrees of support: 

u) Th(^ quality of education a child locoivi^s !s a prociuc't of thv Cjualiiy of life of tho 
whole community • not just tho quality of his sc hools. 
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strongly Support 
Mildly Support 
No Opinion 
Mildly Oppose 
Strongly Oppose 

b) Equal educational opportunity requires local commitment to tho interests of each 
student more than it requires money. 

Strongly Support 52,0% 
Mildly Support 29.4 
No Opinion — — 
Mildly Oppose U.8 
Strongly Oppose 5.9 

c) Equal educational opportunity requires unequal allocation of funds to local school 
districts. 

Strongly Support 12.5% 

Mildly Support 56.2 

No Opinion 

Mildly Oppose 25.2 
Strongly Oppose 6.1 

3) A general concern is expressed in most of the questionnaires returned that increased 
state funding would likely lead to increasing the degree of state control and regulation over 
local educational issues. To this issue, respondents indicated the following preferences con- 
cerning state control in seven selected categories. 







Increase in state 








control/regulation 


Local control 






should evolve 


shoulu continue 


(a) 


Educational goals and priority setting 


47.06% 


52.94% 


(b) 


Minimum standards established 


82.35 


.'7.55 


(c) 


Budget review and approval 


5.88 


m..i2 


(d) 


Academic proficiency levels 


56.25 


43.75 


(e) 


Evaluation of programs 


ij3.33 


40.67 


(f) 


Staff and teacher's salaries 


29.41 


70.59 


(g) 


School district size and organization 


68.75 


31.25 



In another related area, to the question of setting minimum standards T-jr schol district 
operation, 73.3 of the respondents felt that guidelines in this area shoulci be is:ibed by the 
state with specific local standards remaining a factor of local option. 

Early interpretation of data available would lead one to conclude thai Ihv- j.^olitical re- 
spondents to the questionnaire — i.e.. elected municipal officials and logis^a^oro - see prob- 
lems of educational equity and quality control in the schools to be a bigM*o«' hurdle to face 
than the finding of more money for school districis. Interviews and comments on many of 
the questionnaire returns reflect a very real concern that safeguards be built into any in- 
creased state funding to insure that the "new money go for increasing programs and not 
just for teacher and administrative salary increases/* 

In general, high percentages of respondents in all three groups — school officials, muni- 
cipal officials, and legislators — see the question of schools finance as only one part of gen- 
eral fiscal reform in the Commonwealth. 76.47'> oi* this preliminary sample strongly indicate 
that school funding programs should be considered as only part of a comprehensive reform 
package. To separate it from a comprehensive package with wide spread support is destined 
to bring about no reform. 
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17.7 
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Vlli. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND COST ESTIMATES 

Sumo of thu Commission's rmimmondatiuiis can be inipltMUontocl wiili existing rosourcos. 
iho (;ust of pursuing othors will depend upon tho dotuils of imploniGnUition that are sulucteU. 
Tiiorofore wo offer this summary as a set of guidoliuus open to change. 

Most iniportantly. we wisli to emphasize the need to avoid thu most undesirable cost of 
all — the cost of NOT implementing general management procedures to oqualiiie educational 
opportunities and to promote cooperative educational ventures m Massachusetts. We can 
survive financial pressures and do more to solve the serious problems of our society by work- 
ing together more effectively. Unless v,e do i,his, the problems of our society will grow even 
moi'e serious. 

Under the press of daily business and previously established priorities, it is eany for us 
to define reasons for not pursuing new recommendations. Yet if equality of opportunity and 
effectiveness and efficiency in education are to be realized to the degree deserved by our 
youngsters and other citizens, wo must find the time and the strength and the spirit to pursue 
these recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATION #1: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER 
SHOULD TAKE STEPS IN 1974 TO DEVELOP A STATEWIDE SERVICE EVALUATION-AND- 
ASSISTANCE SYSTEM THROUGH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS. A SYSTEM DE- 
SIGNED TO MEASURE AND PROMOTE AVAILABILITY OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES 
OF SERVICE LISTED IN THIS REPORT IN EACH PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT IN THE COM- 
MONWEALTH. 

We believe that it is possible to develop this system with little or no additional cost beyond 
reallocation of existing human resources. Many citizens would be willing to give time to such 
a worthy and exciting endeavor. Advisory councils in each regional education center could 
be a primary source of volunteers for a system that could be a very strong stimulus to equal- 
ity of opportunity in education. 

RECOMMENDATION #2: LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD JOIN IN REVIEWING AND. AS NECESSARY. AGAIN AMENDING SECTION 
16D OF CHAPTER 71 OF THE GENERAL LAWS TO ENSURE THAT INCENTIVES FOR RE- 
GION ALIZATION APPLY TO ALL REGIONAL DISTRICTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. THIS 
SECTION OF THE GENERAL LAWS SHOULD BE REVIEWED ALONG WITH ANY FUTURE 
PROPOSALS FOE MAJOR REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

While additional amendments might add some cost to the state budget, relating regional aid 
to the actual number of students in regional membership makes this a cost-reducing package. 

RECOMMENDATION #3: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD FOLLOW THREE 
BASIC DIRECTIONS IN APPROVING PROPOSALS FOR FORMATION OF NEW OR EXPAN- 
SION OF EXISTING SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

A. DEVELOP K-12 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT: 

1. ADEQUATELY MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL TOWNS IN A PARTICULAR AREA. EX- . 
CLUDING NO COMMUNITY THAT NEEDS MEMBERSHIP TO SERVE ITS STUDENTS 
PROPERLY. 

2. ENCOMPASS AN ADEQUATE PUPIL BASE. Refer to Appendix A for guidance on 
this criterion. 

3. EXPAND PARTIAL REGIONAL DISTRICTS TO INCLUDE ALL GRADES IN THEIR 
MEMBER TOWNS. Refer to Appendix B for guidance on this criterion. 

B. DEVELOP K- 1 2 SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT POSSESS THE CAPABILITY OF PROVIDING 
A HIGH QUALITY OF SERVICE IN EACH OF THE NINETEEN CATEGORIES LISTED 
ON PAGES 4-6 OF THIS REPORT. 
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C Dl'VKLOP AN ADMINISTIUTIVK SVvSTIaIM IN VVlllCIl A ^UPimiNTlsNDKNT IS Ul-:- 
SPONSIHU:: *rc,) ONLY ONI-! SCHOOL COMMI lTt::!- NO MA'i TEH HOW MANY COM- 
MUNll'Il'.S Alii!. SEllVEU. 

and 

lil::<:OMM:>N0ATION '>4; TUK STA'i'E B0A^^1) OF KDIJCATION SHOULD DKFINK AND 
PHOPOSIi. ANDTHK aF.Ni:aiAlc:OUHT AND THM Gt)Vi..:ilN01{ SHOULD APPilOVE LEGIS- 
LATION ABOLIi*;HlNG SUPEmNTl-NUKNCV UNIONS BY JULY OK U)7a 

Use ot tlnjso >.?uid»;'linL's v,ui,!ld iiu'roa.-io ofi'iciency on iho louil district U)V«L thus ;?iviiu? tho 
stciic mow value for doliHfs spent on txiut'.uDonul iud v. iLhout ur.y incroasy in tho stuto budguL 

HECOMMENDATIOM ='Cy. THE bOAHD OF EDUCATION SUPPOllTKD HY THK GKNF.KAL 
COURT AND THE GOVF.HNOR SHOULD TAKE IMMEDIATE ACTION TO INCLUDE AN KD- 
UCATIONAL SERVICE UNIT (ESU) IN EACH PEGK.)NAL CENTEU OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. EACH OF THESE UNITS SHOULD HAVE TWO HASIC TASKS: FIRST, 
SUPPORTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY COLLAHOHATIVES ROTH IN THE 
REGION AND ACROSS REGIONAL LINES AND, SECOND. ESTABLISHING SUCH MANDA- 
TORY REGIONAL SERVICE AS MIGHT BE APPROVED BY A REGIONAL ESU COUNCIL 
AND THE COMMISSIONER. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION ^6: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND 
PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE ANY 
LEGISLATION NECESSARY TO IMPLEMENT THE OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL SER- 
VICE UNITS. 

Unless the State Board of Education can pursue purl of this development throu;j:h reallocation 
of existing personnel resources, full implementation fhis recomtnendation could add 
$258,000 to tho annual bud;?eL of the Department ol" F.diir»tion. However, the long-term re- 
turn from establishing a regional system for stimulating and coord inatinsc growth of educa- 
tional coilaboratives could be much higher than $25ti,000 in lorms of both service to citizens 
and cost savings, 

RECOMMENDATION ^7: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION WITH: 
A. THE LEADERSHIP OF THE GENERAL COURT 
a THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 
C THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

D. THE MASSACHUSETTS ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, AND 

E. THE INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

SHOULD DEFINE AND PROPOSE AND THE GENERAL COURT AND GOVERNOR SHOULD 
APPROVE LEGISLATION CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL BANK FOR PROMOTION OF COL- 
LABORATIVES. 

Creation of this bank for support ing a busines.s liko approach to organizational development 
in public education might be arranged with federal or private grants and or with an initial 
state appropriation of appro\imately .$300,000 The Ijank could then loi.conie self supporting. 

RECOMMEND'^-TiON -8-. THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION. THE BOARD OF STATE 
COLLEGES AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD JOIN IN ESTABLISHING A COM- 
MONWEALTH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CENTER AS PART OF OR LINKED TO AN EXIST- 
ING MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE. 

Assuming the avaiiabilif y of spiK:(> and eciuipniiMit at a ^fate collegi.>, the annual opiV'-afing 
cost for such a cenfei' could fall between $135. ooo and .$1.10. (K)0. The pot.mfial for un incr(>aH(> 
in tho comprehensiveness and I'fficiency <jf sclu.io! college collaborat ion would bocU li>astfhis 
great on an annual basis. 
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liMpsnmNihXnON rsh TUKSKCmisTAHYOF KDUCATIONAL Arf'AIRS. 'lUK CHANCl-X^ 
im OK llIGHta^ MDUCATION. ANi; TUM COMMlSSIDNKll OK KDUCATION SHOULD 
taVKSTllONCJ AiTKNTIONlOlilNSUUlNGTlIAT CKHTAIN ACTIONS OK LHADK.HSHIP 
AND OOOHDINATION CONTlNUli) TO Uli A13DHi:ySKU AS llECilONAL APPHOACMES AHK 
PUllSUliU. 

Tilis rofointntMulation doos not reciuiro bu(lgt)t suppoft. Mownvor it dues impiv iho iuhkI for 
an added timo comniitinoiu to (x)ordinatio?i uctivitios. Tho Massuthusutts Advisory Council 
on Kducafion will dul'ino niore spucil'ic suggestions on how such an addod tiniu connnitniunt 
can be arranged in scheduU^s that are alroady very demanding. Thuso suggustions will be 
cunununicaiod to appropilato boards and officers in lato 1074, 

HECOMMENDATION 10: T^'K ST ATK. HOARD OK EDUCATION SHOULD DEFINE AND 
PiiOPOSK AND THK GKNERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE ANY 
LEGISLATION NEEDED TO FACILITATE THE ESTABLISHMENT OK ALTERNATIVE SYS- 
TEMS KOR DELIVERY OK OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES INCLUDING VARI- 
ATIONS OK BOTH THE BLUE HILLS MODEL FROM MASSACHUSETTS AND THE RE- 
GIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM MODEL FROM CALIFORNIA (HOP). 

and 

fiECOMMENDAnON THE STATE BOARD OK EDUCATION SHOULD CONTINUE TO 
USE STATE AND KEDERAL FUNDS AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH DISTRICTS REQUEST- 
ING 'I'HESE FUNDS TO PFiOMOTE EXi'ANSION OK ALTERNATIVE SYSTEMS FOR DE- 
LIVERY OK OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION « 12: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN CONSULTATION V^ITH 
THE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION AND T)-IE BOARD OF REGIONAL COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES SHOULD ACT AT ONCE TO ESTABLISH AN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
TASK FORCE IN EACH REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER. THE TASK FORCE IN EACH RE- 
GION SHOULD BE CHARGED WITH REPORTING ON THE AVAILABILITY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONAL SERVICE ACROSS THE REGION AND. WHERE APPROPRIATE. WITH DEFINING 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASING THE LEVEL AND/OR EFFICIENCY OF THAT 
SERVICE. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION **13: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSION- 
ER SHOULD HAVE THE DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CONTINUE EN- 
COURAGING MIDDLE SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY SCHCOLS THRU THE lOTH LEVEL 
TO INITIATE OR EXPAND MORE EFFECTIVE CAREER EXPLORATION AND PRE-VOCA- 
riONAL PROGRAMS. IN ADDITION. THEY SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO GIVE EQUAL PRI- 
ORITY TO WORKING WITH VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO DEVELOP A STATEWIDE PLAN 
FOR (1) EXPANDING THEIR CAPACITY TO SERVE STUDENTS ON LEVELS 11 AND 12 
AND (2) ESTABLISHING THEIR ROLE AS REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR OCCU- 
PATIONAL OR CAREER-ORIENTED PROGRAMS. 

Considering the federal funds that are made available to support development in this area, 
the major need is for added strategic planning (enabling legislation, new guidelines for a- 
warding grants, etc.) rather than adding funding. 

RECOMMENDATION ^fl4: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD ENSURE THAT 
THE BOSTON. WORCESTER. AND SPRINGFIELD REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS AND/ 
OR ASSOCIATED CITIZEN RESOURCE CENTERS ARE READILY ACCESSIBLE TO URBAN 
RESIDENTS. THE BOARD SHOULD ALSO PROPOSE LEGISLATION THAT WOULD CRE- 
ATE A STUDY COMMISSION TO DETERMINE THE VALUE AND FEASIBILITY OF RELO- 
CATING CENTRAL OFFICES OF THE DEPARTMENT AND OTHER STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 
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Ik'location ol' regional ceniGrs might iiivDlvo somtj addod roiital costs. lUnvevor wo buliovo 
tluu such costs need not be si^niHciinUy gi'outoi" than pi'usutit. roiiial costs. Wo cuiinot oll'or 
ostiinulos on any costs tluit would bo associated with relocation of conlral oflict^s of state od- 
ucatiunal agencies; deluiing such estimates sliould be one of the taslis of the study commis- 
sion proposed in lliis reconjmendation. 

HF.COM MEND AVION a 15-. THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS SHOULD RE- 
QUEST STATE BOARDS AND OFFICES OF EDUCATION ON ALL LEVELS TO JOIN HIM 
NOW IN ESTABLISHING A PLANNING PROCESS AND SCHEDULE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF A STATEWIDE INFORMATION MANAGEMENT SYSTFIM FOR EDUCATION. THE PLAN- 
NING SHOULD EMPHASIZE COORDINATED COLLECTION OF USEFUL INFORMATION 
AND MAKING THE INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO LEGISLATORS. MINORITY GROUPS. 
OTHER CITIZENS. AND LOCAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES RATHER THAN SIMPLY 
SERVING PLANNING NEEDS OF THE STATE BOARDS AND OFFICES. 

Assuming the inevitabiHty of improvement in the statewide management of information gath 
ering and dissemination, coordination of this soi't will reduce rather than increase long-term 
costs. 

RECOMMENDATION #16: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROPOSE AND 
THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A DEPUTY LEVEL ADMINISTRATOR FOR MINORITY CONCERNS AND EQUAL ED- 
UCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

Such an appointment wouiu add at least .$30,000 to the annual budget of the Department of 
Education However this would be a very worthwhile investment in focusing more compre- 
hensive attention on serious issues in our Commonwealth. 

RECOMMENDATION #17: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND ITS COMMISSIONER 
SHOULD ACT IMMEDIATELY TO SUPPORT THE EFFORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING A 
GREATER EXPANDED ASSISTANCE PROGRAM F'OR SCHOOL COMMITTEE MEMBERS. 

Increasing the level of assistance to school committees should add some relatively minor ex 
pense.s to the annual budget of the Department of Education (for publications, travel, and 
consultant fees). However we believe that the increased a.ssistance could bo provided with- 
out any significant rise in personnel costs by seeiung the help of existing agencies and vol- 
unteers from the business community. 

RECOMMENDATION #18: THE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD SUPPORT THE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF A CITIZEN RESOURCE CENTER IN ASSOCIATION WITH EACH REGIONAL 
EDUCATION CENTER. 

Implementation of this recommendation would add approximately .$10,000 per center to the 
annual budget of the Department of Education. 

RECOMMENDATION #19: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE THE 
PUBLIC WITH A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DECENTRALIZATION PLANS FOR THE BOS- 
TON PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY OCTOBER OF 1974. THIS ANALYSIS SHOULD BE BASED ON 
A COMPARISON WITO THE 1970 REPORT ENTITLED ORGANIZING AN URBAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM FOR DIVERSITY — A STUDY OF THE BOSTON SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

l\''()vi(hng the public- with an analysis on this issue? can bv. done without the expenditure" of 
iKiditional money. V\'e state tliis with full recognition that getting involved with this contro 
vcfsiril issue would require expenditures of time and emotion. The potential (effects of these 
expenditures can bv. best judg(>ci by those to whom the reconinuuidation has boon made. 

ft£COWM£WD/ir/OA/ ^20: THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD PROVIDE A 
STAFF UNIT IN THE BOSTON REGIONAL EDUCATION CENTER TO PLAN. ENCOURAGE. 
AND ADMINISTRATE IMPLEMENTATION OF AT LEAST TWO MODEL RECOMMENDA- 
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TIONS FllOM THE METROPOLITAN PLANNING PROJECT A PATHWAYS MODEL FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS AND A PAIRWAYS MODEL FOR ELEMENTARY STU- 
DENTS. THE GENERAL COURT AND THE GOVERNOR SHOULD ACT TO PROVIDE FOR 
IMPLEMENTATION OF BOTH THE STAFF UNIT AND THE SUBSEQUENT IMPLEMENTA- 
lON OF MODELS. 

The Commission dot'ors to the staff of the Motcopolltan Planning Project in preparing cost 
estimates. for implementation of the models defined by that staff. We hope that creation of 
an appropriate staff unit in the Boston regional education center can be managed within 
the context of recent decentralization activities in the Department of Education. 

RECOMMENDATION #21: ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM SHOULD 
BE PURSUED WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF ORGANIZATIONAL REFORM FOR EQUAL- 
IZATION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

and 

RECOMMENDATION #22: ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM SHOULD 
BE PURSUED IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL MUNICIPAL-STATE FINANCING PICTURE. 
NOT AS AN ACTION FOCUSED SOLELY ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INTERESTS. 
These recommendations are made for strategic planning purposes and do not have imme- 
diate cost implications. 

Questions on these recommendations and associated cost estimates may be referred to 
The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education. 182 Tremont Street, Boston. Massachusetts 
02in. 
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APPEiVDIX A 



SAMPLE LIST OF POTEN'rL\L K-12 HI-CilONAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS liASED UPON 
APPROACHING A MINIMUM OF 3500 STUDENTS 

Thoro are many possible combinations other than those shown in this list. While distuncc 
and other factors remove tiie feasibility of every district including a miniiaum of 3500 stu- 
dents, the sample list was constructed with this guideline in mind. The October 1. 1972 enroll- 
ment fif;ui-()s include students who were enrolled in regional vocational schools but not those 
who w6?e sent to other districts under tuition plans. 



No. 
I. 



2. 



8. 



School District 



Enrollment 



Berkshire Hills 


2.533 


Southern Berkshire 


1,297 


Ml. Washington 




Lee 


1.533 


Lenox 


1,335 


Ftichmond 


389 


Tyringham 


20 


Ml. Greylock 


1.189 


VVilliamstown 


858 


Lanesborough 


482 


Hancock 


IGO 


New Ashiord 




Adams — Cheshire 


2.821 


Savoy 


42 


Clarksburg 


389 


Florida 


180 


Monroe 


43 


North Adams 


3,594 


Contra! Berkshire 


2,872 


Utis 


222 


oHnciibiieiu 


100 


Granville 


375 


ouum \v iciv 


2,01o 


i oijanu 




Gateway 


1,792 


Hampshire 


723 


Chesterfield 


148 


Goshen 


101 


Southampton 


471 


U'esthampton 


116 


Mohawk Trail 


1,044 


Burkland — Shelburne 


719 


Ashficid. 


198 


fJuckland 




Charlemont 




• 

Colrain 




Hawlemont 


181 


Hawlcy 




Heath 




Piainficld 




Roue 


86 



Total 



3,830 



3.277 



2,689 



2.863 



4.206 
2,872 



2,710 



3.351 



2,228 
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No. 
10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



School District 


Enrollment 


1 lulIlBlCl 


654 


rmuiuy 


691 


Williamsburg 


574 


Frontier 


687 


Conway 


128 


Deerneld 


449 


suriu6rid,nci 


152 


Whately 


115 


Hampden — Wilbraham 


1,540 


I idmpcien 


2.625 


Wilbraham 


1,124 


Granby 


1,632 


Beichertown 


1,317 


Ware 


1,620 


Amherst — Pelham 


1,844 


Amherst 


1,977 


Leverett 


142 


Pelham 


144 


Schutesbury 


103 


— iVionLciguc 


800 


Hill 
villi 


218 


Moniague 


676 


Mahar 


1,082 


Erving 


193 


New Salem 


71 


Orange 


891 


Petersham 


140 


Wendell 


47 


Atnoi — uoyaibton 


1,280 


Ainoi 


1,222 


Royalston 


92 


Pioneer Valley 


617 


Leydon 


58 


Bernardston 


226 


Northfield 


315 


Warwick 


53 


1 1 Q HHi n 
vyuct, UUl 1 1 


yoi 


LJdi 1 \^ 


oUo 


Hardwick 


315 


Hubbardston 


458 


Oakham 


94 


Narragansett 


867 


Philipston 


153 


Tern pie ton 


751 


Spencer — East Brookfield 


722 


Spencer 


1.479 


East Brook ricld 


345 


North Brookfield 


1.212 


New Braintree 


92 



TotoX 



3,450 



5,289 



4,571 



4.210 



4,118 



3.883 



4.124 



3.850 
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No. 


School District 


Enrollment 


Total 


18. 


Wesl Brnokfield 


446 






Warren 


454 






Warren — Wost BrOijkfiQld 


729 






Palmer 


2,534 


4.163 


19. 


Tantasqua 


1,378 














Brookfield 


298 






Holland 


184 






St ur bridge 


922 






Wales 


161 






Monson 


1,546 


4.773 


20. 


Charlton — Dudley 


2,799 






Southbridge 


3,051 


5,850 


21. 


Paxton 


1,000 






Leicester 


2,061 


3,061 


22. 


Holden 


3,000 






Rutland 


650 


3,650 


23. 


Ashburnham — Westminster 


952 






Ashburnham 


608 






Westminster 


591 






Princeton 


500 






Sterlmg 


1,244 


3,895 


24. 


Gardner 


3.164 






Winchendon 


1,671 


4,835 


25. 


North Middlesex 


3,503 






Lunenburg 


2,278 


5,781 


26. 


Groton 


1,336 






Dunstable 


300 






Tyngsborough 


1,186 


2,822 


27. 


Ayer 


3,903 






Shirlev 


601 






Harvard 


831 


5.335 


28 


W est ford 


3,363 






Littleton 


1.886 


5.249 




/iCLon ijUADorougn 
















Rfi V horoij h 


254 




'in 




POT 






Rr^l ton 








i.*ct [ I L do LCI 


DOO 






OlvJ v> 








\ 1 M V n rri 


2 nR4 




O i . 




D f 1 






IjL I 1 in 


1^ t 
Oo i 






uOy ision 








Clinton 


•J.035 






West Fioylston 


1.570 


5.060 




Noi'thboi'ou^h — SoLithborou^ih 


1 .229 






Nort hborouffh 


2.254 






SoLithb()rx)Lmh 


1,353 


4.830 



No. 


School Disttict 


tdtiromTient 


Total 


33. 


Grafton 


2,772 






Mill bury 


2,637 


5,40a. 


34. 


Oxford 


3,041 




Sutton 


1,157 


4,193 


33. 


Douglas 


734 




WeDFter 


2,490 


3.224 


3ti. 


North bridge 


2,579 






(Jxbridge 


1,865 


4.444 


37. 


Men don — Upton 


1,452 




Hopedale 


1,030 






Blackstono — Millville 


972 






Blackstone 


930 






Millville 


417 


4,801 


38. 


Med way 


2,536 




Minis 


1,762 


4,328 


39. 


Dover — Sherborn 


1,083 






Dover 


591 






Sherborn 


614 






Medfield 


2,781 


5,069 


40. 


Ashland 


2,356 




Hopkinton 


1,556 


3,912 


41. 


Lincoln 


3,549 






Sudbury 


1,792 






Lincoln — Sudbury 


1,954 


7,295 


42. 


Concord — Carlisle 


1.689 






Concord 


3,126 








602 


5.417 


43. 


King Philip 


1.954 






Norfolk 


659 






Wientham 


785 






Plainville 


753 


4.151 


44. 


Avon 


1,329 




Holbrook 


2.830 






A hi y^ orfnn 


3,236 


7,395 


45. 


Cohasset 


1,991 






oUll 


3,096 


5,U87 


46. 


Nahant 


829 






Svvampscott 


3,072 


3.901 


47. 


Masconomet 


2,088 






Boxford 


694 






Middleton 


641 






Topsfield 


936 


4,359 


48. 


Hamilton — VVenham 


904 






namiiion 


1,269 






VVenham 


596 






Manchester 


1 Odd 


4,035 


49. 


Ipswich 


2,729 






Essex 


586 


3.315 


50. 


Gloucester 


5,350 






Rcckport 


1,012 


6,362 
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NO. 


oCnOOl ulStflCl 






5i. 


Triton 


1,483 






Salisbury 


765 






Newbury 


508 






Rowley 


423 






Georgetown 


1,708 


4,887 


52. 


Pontucket 


1.587 






Mcrrimac 


662 






West Newbury 


410 






Groveland 


249 




53. 


Amesbury 


2,538 






Newbury port 


3,312 


5,850 


51. 


Mansfield 


2.797 






Norton 


2.207 


5.004 


55. 


East Bridgewater 


2,359 






West Bridgewater 


1,653 


4,012 


56. 


Whitman — Hansuix 


1,548 






Whitman 


2,661 






Hanson 


1,548 


5, /57 


57. 


Norwell 


2,698 






Hanover 


3,350 


0,048 


58. 


Pembroke 


3,208 






Halifax 


1,051 






Plympton 


353 


4,012 


59. 


Duxbury 


2,802 






Kingston 


1,506 


4,308 


60. 


Seekonk 


3,165 






Rehoboth 


1,318 






Dighton 


837 






Dighton — Rehoboth 


800 


6,120 


61. 


Freetown 


507 






Lakeville 


552 






Freetown — Lakeville 


1,647 






Berkley 


564 


3,270 


62. 


Bridgewater 


2,300 






Raynham 


1.600 






Bridgewater — Raynham 


1,355 


5,255 


83. 


Plymouth 


2.070 






Carver 


597 






Plymouth — Carver 


2.641 


5,308 


64. 


Swansea 


2,830 






Somerset 


4.627 


7,457 


65. 


Westpori 


2,541 






Dartmouth 


4,419 


6,870 


66. 


Acushnet 


1,550 






Fairhaven 


3,312 


4,862 


67. 


Rochester 


269 






Marion 


519 






Mattapoisset 


733 






Wareham 


3.263 






Old Rochester 


1.133 


5,917 


68 


Bourne 


3,700 


3.700 
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No. School District 


Enrollment 


Total 


tiU. Sandwich* 


1,079 




Mashpoo* 




1,3. U) 


70. KahuoLith 






71 OtHlllW 

f Ai^V/l t A A 


1 UIM 
J ) 1 aO 




Ya»*iii(iii *h 












1 1 uv iiicuiown 


7b<i 




i I UI o 


14o 




v> OiillQBl 


lo9 






loo 






OA^ 
a^O 




C] h fi t h a m 


Q74 










X 1 C^i VV AV/A* 






\Jfl ! 1 CPf 


1 A71 


o,ooO 


fo. iViai Liui s vine^ariu 


A T/n 

4 ^9 










Edgartown 


252 




Gay Head 






Oak Bluffs 


256 




Tisbury 


448 




West Tisbury 


41 


1,495 



*Listed separately in view of recent dissolution of a union with Bourne. Other combinations 
are possible with Bourne and/or Falmouth. Mashpee figure does not include secondary stu- 
derits who are enrolled elsewhere on a tuition basis. 
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I. 

a. 



6. 



8 



9. 



10. 



I 1 



12. 



Westminster 



School Di:Hrivt 

Acton ™ 15u\boruu^U^ 
Acton 

HoxborouM'H 

Adams — Cliushiro 
Adams 
Choshiru 

Amherst — t-elham 
Amherst 
I.ovorett 
Pelham 
Shutesbury 

Ashbwirnham 
Ashburnhain 
Westminster 

Aihol ~ Royalston 

Athol 

Royalston 

Berkshire Hills 
Great IJarrinffton 
Stock bridge 
West Stock bridge 
Berlin — Boylston 
Berlin 
Boylston 

Blackstone — Millville 

HIacksfono 

Nhllville 

Biidgcwatei' — Raynham 

Brid^anvater 

Haynham 

(\Mitfal Borkshij'e 



}^(M:ket 
Da It on 
Hinsdale 
VVuidsor 

Coiu oi'il •• 

Carlisle 

Concfucl 

I )onn IS - 

l)(M)nis 

Yarmouth 

l)mhU)ii • 
Diiditon 



CumminAton 
Peru 

Washington 
C'arlisk^ 



Varnioulh 



tlnrolUnent 
254 

2:rM 



1.97V 

14a 

144 
103 

952 
GOO 
591 

1.280 

84 
2.533 



071 
381 

402 

972 

301 

1 .35r) 
2.300 
1,(300 

2.872 



(102 
;i.l2l) 

1,474 

1. HIM 

2. :iJ") 

M{)(; 

h:',7 
l.:UH 



Tuuil 



2.V34 



4.210 



2.151 



2.S3t5 



2.533 



1,455 



2,175 



[I.H72 



r),417 
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No> School mstrict Enrollment Total 

14. Dijvor Shurborn 1,083 
Dovov 591 

Shorborn 614 2,288 

15. Nausot l,47t 
Eastham 188 
Orloan.s 243 

Wellfloet 139 2,041 

16. Freetown — Lakeville 1.647 
Freetown 507 

Lakeville 552 2,706 

17. Frontier 687 
Conway 128 
Deerfield 449 
Sunderland 152 

Whately 115 1,531 

18. Gateway 1,792 
Blanford Montgomery 

Chester Russell 
Huntington Worthington 

Middlefield 1,792 

19. Gill — • Montague 800 
Gill 218 

Montague 676 1,894 

20. Groton — Dunstable 1,584 
Dunstable 

Groton 1,584 

21. Hamilton — Wenham 904 
Hamilton 1,289 

Wenham 598 2,769 

22. Hampden Wilbraham 1,540 
Hampden 2,625 

Wilbraham 1,124 5,289 

23. Hampshire 973 
Chesterfield 148 
Goshen 101 
Southampton 471 
Westhampton 116 

Williamsburg 324 2,133 

24. King Philip 1,954 
Norfolk 659 
Plainville 753 

Wrentham 785 4,151 

25. Lincoln — Sudbury 1,954 
Lincoln 3,549 

Sudbury 1,792 7,295 

26. Ralph C. Mahar 1,082 
Erving 193 
New Salem 71 
Orange 891 
Petersham 140 

Wendell 47 2,424 
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27. Maltha's Vineyard 479 

Chilmark 19 

Ecigartovvn 252 
Gay Ifoad 

Oak Bluffs 256 

Tisbury 448 

West Tisbury 41 1.495 

2a. Masconomet 2,088 

Boxford 694 

Middleton 641 

Topsfield 936 4,359 

29. Mendon — Upton 1,408 
Mendon 

Upton 1.408 

30. Mohawk Trail 1,044 
Ashfield 198 
Buckland* 7i9 
Charlemont* 181 
Colrain* 

Havvley* 

Heath* 

Plainfield* 

Rowe 86 

Shelburne 2,228 

31. Mount Greylock 1,189 
Lanesborough 482 

Williamstown 825 2,496 

32. Narragansett 867 
Phillipston 153 

Templeton 751 1.771 

33. Nashoba 827 
Bolton 435 
Lancaster 668 

Stow 948 2.878 

34. Northborough — Southborough 1,229 
Northborough 2.254 

Southborough 1,353 4,836 

35. North Middlesex 3,475 
Pepperell 

Townsend 3,475 

30. Old Rochester 1.133 

Ms /"ion 494 

Mattapoisett 733 

Rochester 289 2,629 

•J7. Pentucket 1.587 

Groveland 249 

Merrimac 662 

West Newbury 410 2,908 
* These towns are already regionalized on a K-6 basis. 
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No. School District Enrollment Total 

38. Pioneer Valley 617 
Bernardston 226 
Leyden 58 
Northt'iold 315 

Warwick 53 1,269 

39. Plymouth — Carver 2,641 
Carver 597 

Plymouth 2,070 5,308 

40. Quabbin 981 
Barre 482 
Hardwick 316 
Hubbardston 443 

Oakham 94 2.316 

41. Silver Lake 2,597 
Halifax 625 
Kingston 790 
Pembroke 1,920 

Plympton 186 6,118 

42. Southern Berkshire 1,297 
Alford 

Egremont 
Monterey 
New Marlborough 

Sheffield 1,297 

43. Spencer — East Brookfield 722 
East Brookfield 345 

Spencer 1,479 2,546 

44. Tantasqua 1,378 
Brimfield 284 
Brookfield 298 
Holland 184 
Sturbridge 922 

Wales 161 3,227 

45. Triton 1,483 
Newbury 508 
Rowley 423 

Salisbury 765 3,179 

46. Wachusett 1 ,902 
Holden 2,041 
Paxton 644 
Princeton 353 
Rutland 513 

Sterling 892 6,345 

47. Warren — West Brookfield 729 
Warren 454 

West Brookfield 446 1,829 

48. Whitman — Hanson 1,548 
Hanson 1,548 

Whitman 2.661 5,V57 

49. Dudley Charlton 2.548 
Dudley 

Charlton 2,548 
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A List Oi Other Mace Projects 
Underway At The Tune Of This Printing 

« 

SPECIAL EDUCATION COLLABORATIVES - developing recommendations and resource 
materials needed to promote coilaboratives under Chapter 766. 



FINANCE INFORMATION — producing an informational pamphlet on taxation-revenue re- 
lationships. 



FINANCE REFORM — developing recommendations on the basis of relating equalization 
principles to attitudes and opinions of political and educational leaders. 



CITIZEN PARTICIPATION — developing resource materials and alternatives to promote posi- 
tive citizen involvement in educational decision making. 



STUDENT RECORDS — assisting the Department of Education in developing regulations and 
guidelines governing school records. 



ELEMENTARY SCIENCE — assisting interested school districts in evaluating and improving 
elementary science programs. 



VANDALISM — developing resource materials for school districts interested in designing and 
maintaining school buildings to reduce damage from vandalism. 



URBAN READING PROGRAMS — analyzing factors that influence the degree of success 
achieved by urban school reading programs. 



HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS — defining and proposing a statewide system for flexibility and 
control of quality of student achievement in awarding high school diplomas. 



SCHOOLS AND THE ELDERLY — defining and proposing actions to promote mutually bene- 
ficial relationships between the elderly and schools/colleges. 



COLLEGE TLACHING — defining and proposing actions to assist college and universities in 
their design of systems for evaluating and improving teaching practices on the college level. 
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